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STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 
BY MRS S$. C. HALL. 
«* Mind not high things: but condescend to men of low estate.” 
Sr Pavt. 
THE CROCK OF GOLD. 

In the county of Wexford, and in a nook which, fifty 
years ago, was completely apart from the ordinary 
route of travellers, are situated the Seven Castles of 
lonmines. An arm of the sea, called “the Scar,” 
separates them from the parish of Bannow. In my 
childhood they were to me objects of deep interest ; 
I had no playmate, no companion; and when my rela- 
tives went on friendly visitings in the neighbourhood, 
they would take me with them ; it being a fixed prin- 
ciple that I was never to be left to the care of servants. 
One of our best and dearest friends dwelt in a house 
called Barristown, nearly opposite those fine old ruins ; 
and happy indeed was I, when the carriage was or- 
dered to prepare for a drive thither. It was inhabited 
at that period by a very aged lady and her youngest 
son, an old bachelor; her grandaughter also lived 
with them, a young lady of most amiable mind and 
manners 

Sally H., though a young woman when I was born, 
was, nevertheless, my playfellow, my adviser, my 
friend ; and proud was I, as a little girl, to have a tall 
lady for my companion. She would pet me, and scold 
me, and reason with me, and tell me stories. She had 
such mild soft eyes, so gentle a voice, and a certain 
degree of refinement in her manners—the result, per- 
haps, of delicate health—that now, through the vista 
of years, I revert to her as one of the sweetest and 
fairest of my memories. She used to say I would forget 
her when I came to England ; a prophecy that always 
made me weep. But she did me injustice ; I never 
did forget her, nor the double violets she used to drop 
over the pew, on entering church, into my lap ; nor the 
delight I felt when placed on her side-saddle, her long 
fair arm holding me in my seat, dear kind creature ! 
‘When the world has been only a little hard with us, 
how sweetly comes the remembrance of kindness be- 
stowed on our youth! It seems as if there never had 
been kindness like unto that ; and we wonder how 
the world is changed, grown chill, and cold, and 
estranged. And we love to shut our eyes upon all 
things present, and live over again with the dear ones 
of the olden time, our young and thoughtless years ! 
But this is worse than idle ; we are with the present, 
and of the present: 

‘When last I drove by old Barristown, 
and grey, shut in with its own loneli hing 
about it telling of existence, except the rooks that 
cawed above the one tall ivied tower, where the old 

«lady slept and died. It looked grey and sad, and well 
it might ; for those who made it ring again with hos- 
pitality, were all—all—in their silent graves. It 
frowned at the sunshine like a thing that would not be 
comforted. I was glad to send my thoughts and my 
gaze across the waters to the ruins of the Seven 
Castles of Clonmines, and they looked, as they had 
always done to me, land-marks of mystery, and full of 
the deepest and most solemn interest. Time, which 
had destroyed the charm of the more modern struc- 
ture, had only added a few more ivy wreaths to the 
old castles. I could hardly discern even if they 
had crumbled nearer to the earth, for the ivy, with 
the solicitude of the truest friendship, concealed all 
defects, and laboured to keep the mouldering stones 
together. Very, very beautiful, the old castles looked, 
lying in the Vale of the Sear, covering a considerable 
extent of the greenest meadow-land it is possible to 
imagine, and leading the mind back to the olden time 


it looked grim 


when wassail and superstition celebrated their alter- 


nate orgies within those walls. A bridge beyond the 
castles, called “ Wellington Bridge,” crosses the arm 
of the sea I have already mentioned, and facilitates 
communication between the secluded neighbourhood 
of Bannow and Ross and Waterford. Before the 
bridge was built, those who wished to get to the oppo- 
site side were obliged to wait till the tide was out, and 
cross at the ford. The country girls proceeding to 
Ballyhack to sell their eggs, used to take off their shoes 
and stockings, and wade across, carrying their mar- 
keting on their heads ; if the tide ran strong, they 
would link hands, and cross in numbers. And I re- 
member but one or two accidents ; though, since they 
have got the bridge, crossing the ford is spoken of as a 
barbarism—lI should say, since they have got the road 
to the bridge ; for be it known to the methodical readers 
of “ Chambers’s Journal,” that the bridge was finished 
three years before the road was made. But things 
are better ordered now. 

The morning was fine, and leaving Barristown and 
its host of memories, I thought I should like a ramble 
round the Seven Castles, and in a short time I was 
scrambling among the ruins with little Daniel Mucle- 
roy for my guide—the guide being far more igno- 
rant of the locale than myself, yet too Jrisk to suffer 
his ignorance to appear. , 

« Dan, do you know who built these castles ?” 

Dan (a little perplexed), “ Myself can’t say eractly 
how ould they are, but some hundred thousand years, 
any way !” 

« But who built them ?” 

“ Oliver Crom’ell, my lady.” 

“ And who destroyed them, Dan 2” 

“ Bedad, ma’am, it was Oliver Crom’ell.” 

“ What! did he build them up and pull them 
down ?” 

“ Bedad, my lady, I’ll go bail he did that same ; 
for ye see, my lady, he had a bad heart to the country, 
and could never let well alone.” 

This attributing of all things bad to the great 
Cromwell, is universal throughout Ireland. Dan’s 
mode of reasoning was by no means singular, strange 
as it must sound to English ears. 

“ You think he was a bad fellow, Dan ?” 

“The Lord between us and harrum, my lady! he 
was the devil himself! My great-grandfather see him 
onst, and a bad light he was to him, and his, and us, 
and every foot a’ land he could lay his eye, let alone his 
hoof on. Oh, bedad! he was all out the worst sight 
ever came across ould Ireland, or J need’nt be stand- 
ing before yer ladyslip in the skin of my feet.” 

Dan’s winding up of his country’s distress by such 
a picture was quite in keeping, but it was so odd that 
I turned away to prevent his seeing me smile ; and at 
the moment I perceived one of the most remarkable 
figures I ever saw. A tall thin man, bent nearly double, 
but still looking very tall and spectre-like, was creep- 
ing round a buttress of the nearest tower; one thin 
bony hand grasped a massive ivy bough which wound 
like a huge serpent up the grey wall, and he supported 
himself on something between the narrow spade they 
use for digging potatoes, and a pick-axe. The handle 
was long enough to be used as a leaping pole, and the 
end furnished with an iron cross, upon which he leant. 
It appeared to me that without such support he could 
not walk, and yet he moved, or rather shuffled along, 
with considerable rapidity. His coat was long and 
grey, patched with many colours ; and a bag, origi- 
nally made of sacking, was slung across his back by a 
leathern belt, from which depended more than one 
string of “ holy beads,” and a multitude of shreds of 
different-coloured cloths, several rabbit skins, and one 
or two skins of birds of prey. He wore no stockings, 


but his shoes were bound on, sandal-fashion, with 
knotted cords crossed more than half way up his legs. 
His hair was thin, and white as snow, receding from 
a high narrow forehead, which a phrenologist would 
at once pronounce as proud and dreamy. He wore 
no hat, but a cowl of grey cloth fell behind, and in bad 
weather he could protect his head from the pelting of 
the storm by drawing it forward. Indeed, his head 
was a model of ancient beauty, rising so nobly above 
his cowering figure ; and the pure white hair was well 
thrown out by the dark-green ivy which formed an 
appropriate background to the solitary wanderer. 
His features looked worn and attenuated, but their 
extreme sharpness proceeded from the thinness of the 
face. His eyebrows were long and bushy, and his 
eyes grey, restless, and piercing. He paused and 
bowed his head—for all of the peasant class are cour- 
teous—and manifested no desire either to retreat or 
advance. 

“ God save you, Daddy Whelan, sir!” said little 
Muckleroy ; adding, under his breath, “ he’ll root the 
ould towers themselves up some of these days.” 

“God save ye kindly !—who’s spaking to me?” 
answered and inquired the old man. 

“ A lady from England, and little Dan Muckleroy, 
anty Muckleroy’s grandson,” was the reply. 

“A lady from England!” repeated the old man, 
relinquishing his grasp of the ivy bough ; and, after 
a moment, he smoothed down his white hair, drew his 
cowl a little over his head, and advancing close to 
where I stood, crossed his hands on the top of his sin- 
gular staff, and gazing with his glittering eyes in my 
face, inquired, in a low mysterious tone of voice, 

Had ye a drame 

It is quite impossible to describe the eagerness of 
the old man’s manner ; his mouth open, as if panting 
for intelligence ; his eyes—the word I have used is the 
only one that can convey an idea of their expression 
—glittering with a wildness that almost amounted to 
insanity ; the very grasp in which he held his staff 
showed how anxious he was for my answer. 

Had I dream {—yes, many.” 

« Ay, lady, many ; but about—about—the crock of 
goold—about that, lady dear? Was it a drame about 
that brought ye here !—what else could bring a laugh- 
ing-eyed lady among ruins and dry bones? The crock 
o’ goold, lady, did ye drame of that ?—if ye did, send 
little Dan away ; he doesn’t know the sacret. I do— 
the witch hazel, and the holy drop—I have ’em all— 
find it.” 

“ Then why have you not found it for yourself?” 
I asked. 

The brightness of his eyes faded, the lids dropped ; 
the very muscles of his hands relaxed ; the excitement 
was over for the moment ; he passed his hand across 
his brow, and repeated, “ Why hav’n’t I ?—why 
hav’n’t I? I hadn’t the luck yet ; I lie down under 
the light of the new moon, but I don’t drame; I 
never dreamt but the onst ; but that was enough. I 
saw it—I had it—the crock in these two hands—the 
goold rolling like the waves of the sea at my feet— 
that was a drame !—have you dreamt such, lady, have 
ye? I know the charrum—the witch hazel, the holy 
drop, the first tear of the new moon!” and he re- 
peated again and again the same words, his eyes 
glittering, his excitement increasing- 

“ Daddy Whelan,” said my attendant imp, “ have 
ye tried under the flat grey stone down by the water ? 
Granny dreamt onst that there was a crock of goold 
there.” 

«I don’t know—I forget—maybe I did—maybe I 
didn’t—I find my marks in many a green hillock, and 
under many an ould tower ; but I have not found the 
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crock of goold yet. You'll never find it by yerself, lady. 
drame, tell me ; welll find it together, 
we'll divide it together.” 

It was in vain I assured Whelan I had not 
dreamed a dream. Had it not been that little Dan hit 
upon a new spot where to direct his attention, the old 
treasure-seeker would have still insisted that I too 
must have dreamed of a crook of gold. 

I watched him stealing away amid the ruins, and 
then sat down on a bench of soft green moss to recall 
the story my old friend Sally had told me, in my 
childish days, about the old man I had seen so unex- 

tedly for the first time, but of whom I had so often 


rd. 

“Never,” she said, “build your hopes of fature 
well-doing upon chance, but rather upon industry, 
whether of the head or of the hands ; both have it in 
their power to win independence, though they do it 
in a different way. My uncle knew two young men 
in the gentleman’s county—the county Kilkenny—of 
the name of Whelan, Roger and Michael. They were 
left a large tract of land by their father, which was 
divided equally between them. It was in parts wild 
and uneultivated, but it was all he had to give, except 
his blessing ; and the blessing of a nt gladdens a 
good child’s heart. Roger, the eldest, was a wild, 
dreamy fellow ; and instead of setting steadily to 
work to mend matters and improve his farm, he was 
always talking of the ‘luck’ some people had, and 
how hard it was to be obliged to labour on bad land. 
It was in vain that Michael told him it was worse to 
have no land to labour on ; he idled and complained. 
His brother worked night and day, at first with little 
success, but time helps mdustry ; and what was really 
owing to industry, Seger said was owing to luck. 
“If, said Roger to Michael, one sunny Sunday evening, 
when, after walking round and round and through 
and about the old ruins of Jerpoint Abbey, ‘if I could 
only find a crock of goold, I'd bea made man. I'd 
have as fine a hunter as Squire Nixon, and such lash- 
ings of whisky and fresh cod and oysters for every 
Friday in and out of Lent. Abel Ryan found one, 
and why shouldn’t 1? While he spoke, he kept pok- 
ing, poking with his stick among the stones of the 
pa a archway, beneath which they, the brothers, 
stood ; and as he did so, it chanced that he dislodged 
a stone, and in a crevice, a sort of hole between the 
stones, he discovered several old silver coins. This 
astonished one brother, and elated the other, whose 
wish that he might find a crock of gold was fast strength- 
ening into the idea that he should find one. It was in 
vain that Michael reasoned with Roger, and urged 
him to take the new-found treasure to the landlord, 
whose property, according to the law of the land, it 
most undoubtedly was. Roger laughed at his scruples, 
and kept the coin; but though he had the money, he 
did not exactly know how to dispose of it. The sum 
‘was far too small to take him abroad, and he feared 
to show it at home, for the news would have flown 
like wildfire, and the castle be either rooted up or 
thrown down by those who would have expected to 
be as fortunate as Roger Whelan. Soon after this 
occurred, the time arrived for planting seed potatoes. 
Michael had got his ready, and hinted to his brother 
that the season was passing, and his ground remained 
unoccupied. 

*How do you think, was the treasure-seeker’s 
replys ‘that I can beable to spend my time digging 
thick clay, when I aim, as you, and you only, know, 
night after night, through and through the ruins of 
ould Jerpoint. Don’t I know the red goold is in it ? 
And how do you think I can give my mind to such 
work as that, when I know what’s before me? It was 
no use talking to the infatuated man, ‘ Give me,’ he 
continued, ‘the bit and the sup, and a coat to 
my back, a new spade and pick-axe ; suffer me to go 
and to come, and {’ll give my share of the land, 
the dirty barren soil that it is: stockings and erop- 
pings, just as it is, take it, and welcome? 

«Well, answered Michael, ‘I will manage i Roger, 
till you come to your senses ; and then I’m thinking 
you'll be glad enough to get it back.’ 

Roger Whelan,” continued my friend, “ was a fine 
handsome fellow, tall and comely, and was at the time 
very much in love with a very pretty girl, who had a 

deal of money ; but her parents found out that 
was always out at nights. The country was, 
as it generally is, in an unquiet state; and despite 
Michael’s assurances to the contrary, Mary Morgan’s 
people’ believed that Roger was in some way con- 
nected with the disturbers of the public peace, at the 
very time when, to do him justice, he disturbed nought 
but the wild rabbits, the bats, owls, rooks, and wild 
birds, that sheltered amid the ruins of Jerpoint. 
Neither Roger nor Michael would tell why Roger was 
from home at nights ; and after some hesitation, and a 
few*ears, Mary relinquished her handsome lover for a 
short, steady, little husband, who lived to be a rich 
citizen of the city of Waterford. ‘Never mind,’ said 


the discaraw] lover ; ‘she'll be sorry for it yet, when 
she hears Miswry r Whelan, . talked of, and 
hears the bay of ~ay hounds on the hills, and sees my 


carriage overrunnibg all the pigs on the quay of 
Waterford 3 then, mayre, she'll be sorry for 
her mind.’ The forgetfuh.oss of his fair one, however, 
ed upon his spirits ; ana having gone into Kil- 
nny, he was tempted to change one or two of his 
coins ; having worth of 
ey in whisky, he was impru enough to 

that he had more of the mane 


at home. The landlord, seeing that the coins were 
unlike any he had ever seen before, took them to a 
* knowing man, a little crabbed body who lived near 
the church gate of Saint Xanis, and was as near an 
approach to a dealer.of curiosities as could be su 

of those days spent more t i mo 
to . Still the old man existed ; and when 
pal. mene the coins from the whisky dealer, something 
seemed to oceur to him, which he did not communicate 
to any one; but finding that it was still early in the 
day, he set out to to a gentleman who resided 
about five miles from Kilkenny, on the Ross road. 
To him he showed the coins; and much to poor 
Michael’s horror, Roger Whelan was arrested at the 
end of the week, on the accusation of having stolen 
these coins from that very gentleman’s house. About 
a fortnight before the unfortunate treasure-seeker 
found them among the stones of Jerpoint Abbey, the 
house had been beset by some Whitefeet, or Peep-of- 
day boys, or whatever they chose to call themselves, 
seeking for arms, and professing to take nothing else 
—a profession they generally adhered to. But one of 
them had doubtless been tempted by the glitter of a 
drawer of coins and medals in a bureau, which they 
had broken open to get at some curious agags) nel 
tols the gentleman was known to possess. ter 
having obtained possession thereof, he doubtless did 
not know how to dispose of them, and secreted them 
in the ruin, where Roger unfortunately discovered 
them. 

I confess my opinion is, that the law in those days 
was administered in a very one-sided manner; but I 
must at the same time admit, that circumstantial 
evidence was strongly against poor Roger; he had 
acquired for himself the character of an idle wander- 
ing fellow, and the only one to support his story was 
Michael; but the counsel for the crown said, ‘ What 
brother was there who would not say as much for 
another brother 

* Plaze yer honor, answered Michael, ‘he is my 
brother, poor boy ; and though he’s forenint me, where 
I never thought he’d be, and the first of his family 
that ever stud in sich disgrace,and though I’d sell the 
coat off my back, and the flesh after it, if that would 
save him, still I’d not tell a lie, and by so doing sell 
my soul to the devil. Gintlemen counsellors, you’re 
used to it, but I’m not : he has tould the blessed truth. 
Treasure-seeking he was, that’s sartin, whin, with a 
bit of a stick—the very one that stud his friend many 
a turn, yet, like many friends, betrayed him at the 
last—poked out the unnatural pieces of money, bad 
luck to them; and if he had taken my advice, and just 
carried them to the landlord, there would have been-no 
more about it, only maybe the right made out. Look, 
gintlemen, I can say no more than this ; look round 
at me, Roger, avick, the born picture of our blessed 
father, the boy that lay with myself many and many 
a night and day upon the bosom of our own mother ; 
look at me, my own heart-brother, and hear me pra. 
on my knees that curses by day and night may f: 
hot, heavy, black, and bitter on yer head, if you knew 
any thing about the dirty money until that blessed 
minute when, unknowst to yerself, you let the light of 
day shine on the treasure, and thought yer fortune 
made. To this his brother replied with a deep and 
sincere AMEN! Many in the court wept, for all who 
knew respected Michael, and considered Roger as an 
‘innocent boy, who would never do any harm to any 
one but himself? Poor Roger, however, was sentenced 
to seven years’ transportation, to which was added the 
information, that the law showed great mercy in not 
sentencing him to death. 

* God bless you, Michael” said Roger, when he 
embraced his brother for the last time ; ‘all the coun- 
try knows I’m innocent ; and who can tell but I may 
find the crock of goold yet, when all’s said and done? 
The money was hid there, any way, 

* If ever, said Michael to his wife, when he re- 
turned home, ‘ if ever poor Roger comes back to ould 
Treland, it will be to go treasure-hunting ; his brain 
is struck with it, as indeed every brain is when it 
takes a foolish notion that reasotl can’t conquer,’ 

Five years had passed, and the only matter con- 
nected with the brothers worth recording, was, that 
the man who really took the old money from the 
gentleman’s bureau, having wound up his misdeeds by 
the crime of murder, was discovered ; and when about 
to suffer, confessed his sorrow that a ‘ dacent boy’s 
son, r Whelan by name, should have been turned 
out of the country for his fault.” This was a poyfl 
hearing to all Michael Whelan’s friends, and they 
were many ; his conduct had won him the approbation 
fae? oo pe and it had long been evident, that if 
Roger failed to find a crock of gold, it was equally cer- 
tain that Michael would soon make one,as every thing 

rospered that he undertook. ‘The ignorant said, he 
eat luck—the wise, that he had great industry. 

The news of Roger’s pardon, and consequent per- 
mission to return home, spread through the country ; 
but long a possibility of 
ing Botany > a worn, spectral-looking man 
presented himectt beneath Michael’s roof, and was 
soon pressed to the arms of the whole family. 

*My own dear brother! said the true-hearted 
Michael, ‘ are indeed returned ; and now your farm 
is worth the having ; it is stocked, and cropped, and 
thriving ; we will work together, and live together. 
But how is it you are so quickly returned ? 


* Don’t laugh at me, Michael,’ was the reply ; ‘ but 
I had one drame, which I never shall rest tll t work 
out; it kept u my heart for three long years of 
slavery, and I’d often pray to drame it again, but I 
never did. I dreamt 1 was in Ireland, standing by 
eross roads that divided some ould ruins into four 
halves, and milk came pouring down one road, and 
water down another, and a swarm of bees flying down 
another, and a herd of cattle driving down the last 
and as I stood, a voice said, “ Seek, and have ;” and 
thought I made with my hands a trough like, where 
the milk and water mixed like whisky and water, and 
the bees hung over it, and the cattle drank of it ; and 
I could tell the place, if I saw it. And behould, I 
worked, worked at the hollow ; and, all of a sudden, I 
raised up a crock of goold between these hands ; and as 
I did so, the red, red goold fell at my feet, like the 
waters of the wide ocean, for plenty ; and through all 
manner of dangers, I made my way back to Ireland, 
on the sly ; and for the last three months I’ve been 
disguised like a bocher, or a natural, seeking through 
the ruins of old Ireland for the crock of joodd_but I 
hav’n’t found it yet? 

* Nor never will, said Michael. ‘ Let me read the 
dream for you. Didn’t your hands make the trough, 
and did not milk and water rest there, and cattle rest 
there, and honey rest there? and are not they the 
fruits of labour! And out of that trough came the 
crock of — ; and so it will, out of the labour of your 
hands. at is the only crock of goold the Whelans 
will ever find, depend upon it. 

This interpretation did not, however, suit the trea- 
sure-seeker ; on all other subjects he was sane “we $ 
but nothing could change his desire to find, instead of 
labour for, wealth. And yet his brother told my uncle, 
he does labour, and labour hard. He risked much in 
venturing to Ireland before he knew that his inno- 
cence had been declared. But he did not care: his 
whole ideas were in the crock of gold. ‘There is not a 
part of Ireland that he will not travel to, spend night 
after night burrowing in the earth like a wild animal, 
no matter what the weather is, or what the season ; 
and the first question he asks of every stranger he 
meets is, * Had ye a drame?” 

This was one of the tales my gentle friend told me 
with a desire to correct my fondness for castle-build- 
ing; which is indeed even now one of my faults. She 
enlarged upon the utility of Michael’s course of life, 
and pointed out how totally lost to himself and to 
society poor Roger was. “ fie comes here sometimes, 
and asksmy grandmother’s leave to inspect our castle ; 
a permission we never refuse, upon condition that he 
does not meddle with the foundation. He makes his 
appearance once every three years, —- some time 
at Dunbrody Abbey, some time at Clonmines, a night 
here, another at Danes Castle, another at Coolhull, at 
Duncormuck ; and so getting into the barony of Forth, 
which is full of old castles, he travels by day, and di: 
by night ; but he has not yet found his crock of gold.” 

How well I remembered the evening when, sitting 
on my friend’s knee in the great bow-window of the 
drawing-room at Barristown, she told me that story ! 
The Castles of Clonmines had flung their shadows on 
the water, and the evening was as calm and silent as 
the grave. I remember asking her to send me word 
when next the old treasure-seeker came to the — 
bourhood, that I might see him, only at a little di 
tance; and I also remember her saying, that “ he 
might never come again, for that exposure to all wea- 
thers had brought on premature old age, and he seemed. 
ill and worn the he 

Alas! dear Sally had departed long, long to a 
better world; and I, after residing many sien in 
another land, had, by one of those curiously turned 
romances of real life that laugh at fiction, encountered 
the treasure-seeker upon the very spot where, years 
ago, I knew he loved to linger an cei very 
old man whom my poor friend supposed too 
worn and ill to return again! Indeed, I had been so 
certain of his death, that I had never thought of in- 
quiring about him. I know not how long I might 
have remained ee | the ruins, musing over the 
story I have recorded, and recalling the looks and 
her who told > my 

ittle busycompanion, Daniel Muckleroy, “m 
honour’s” pardon, but “ would I be — to tell him 
which I liked best—travelling by night or by day, or 
in rain or sunshine?” This recalled me to a sense of” 
the rapidity with which time had passed, and I be- 
came aware that the evening approached. I had 
hoped the sun would have set over the castles with 
the red, red glory I had so often witnessed, bestowing 
his radiant benediction with all his brightness: but 
no; the clouds were grey and heavy, the whistle of 
the plover was more frequent than usual, and a moan- 
ing came from the not far off ocean—a sound per- 
fectly distinct from the roaring that accompanies the 

rogress of the storm-king, or the loud ripple that 
ts music to the breeze ; it was a moaning—those 
= know oy = = understand — I mean—a 
ving, as if the mighty waters groaned inwardly at 
the approach of a tempest. 

“The clouds have gothered above our heads, ma’: 
and ye hayn’t noticed them ; and there was a 
about the moon last night ; and early as it is, sorra a 
crow, the craythur, that hasn’t come home ; and since 
ye seemed so struck, my lady, with Daddy Whelan, 
if yell just be plazed to step here, you'll see him in 
his iliment intirely.” 


I walked on to where the boy stood, and I was 


| 
| 
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pleased, when, i i ‘the Treasure-Seeker for despite his eecentric obsti- «The guetta in: tho Saving 
nacy, which, as he in deepened in my | any twenty-four hours of the whole year was but 

laugh at him! He’s as innocent as a baby, only touched ‘ lt 


in the head with the throuble he had onst, and the 


and 
round hi was on the me my 
is knees, his elbows resting upon it, and his attention 
ivided the arrangement of a piece of candle 
in an old lantern, which 


had not before perceived, 


and the course of the clouds, that were, without any 


apparent wind, careering above our heads. I advanced 
nearer, but he did not heed me. 

“ My lady,” whispered little Daniel, “he’s dug round 
and round that stone a thousand times, but the neigh- 
bours fill up the marks; his brother, Misther Michael, 
has come to live in this county, and likes to keep the 
Daddy, as we call him, near at hand. He wouldn’t 
stay in the place if he found his own marks, but go to 
break fresh ground ; granny says he’s more easily 
desaved than he used to be.” 

Suddenly a shivering flash of lightning ran amid the 
clouds, and a few drops of rain warned me to take 
shelter under a ruined arch close to the grey stone, 
upon which the treasure-seeker was seated. 

“Daddy, sir,” said Dan, “ come in the shelter ; it’s 
bad for ould bones to get could.” 

The old man turned his face suddenly towards the 
smiling child, and holding forth a long arm-bone, which 
was fastened beneath the shreds to his singular belt, 
and was polished as ivory, he exclaimed, “ This doesn’t 
feel the could ; it’s been stript these hundred years 
and more. I had dug the whole night, and the thun- 
der howling, and the lightning, not laughing like the 
weeny flash that passed us now, but dancing mad 
with divilment through the heavens and over the 
earth. It was in Adair I was rooting—rooting—for 
the crock of goold, inside the proud lord’s walls, and he 
thinking none like me could get at his hid treasure. 
And I saw the handle, the handle of the crock, forenint 
me, in the hole, and I made a plunge and seized it. I 
knew it was the handle, and I was so wild wid joy, that 
I forgot myself, and shouted, and heard the shout re- 
— as loud again by some of the achoes, and mut- 

over by others according to their fancy. And I 
knew I had done wrong to spake, but I held fast ; and, 
ah! ah! I pulled,and he pulled ; but I held fast, and 
tore this up—this! Do ye understand it ‘the spirit 
that had owned the goold, had power afther I shouted. 
So he kept his crock of goold, but I got his arm-bone ! 
That was my best chance ; I never can have such a 
chance except when they,” and he pointed downwards, 
and spoke in a lower tone, “ when they get tarr 
with the thunder ; then’s my best chance, and I s 
have ;if I Are you sure 

uu not a drame, e a ing at me 
he had done before. 

I asked him if he remembered his friends at Barris- 
town, for I was anxious to ascertain if his mind wan- 
well bes plied, and his hanged 

“ Ay, !” he repli is voice ¢ in ; 
© God be good to rm !—the warm welcome, r n 
house, the ould Lady Queen of the Castle ! she often 
dramed for me : and her son—the flower of the gentry 
—and the fair young lady, I brought a white rose-tree 
from Woodstock, and set it on her grave, though she 
would never try to drame for me! Poor thing, she 
did not believe in drames ; but she knows the truth of them 
now! It’s a quare world, and every thing in it. What 
is it from first to last but a drame, leading by visions 
to eternity ! Sure, in our own short time, the people 
are gone from Barristown like a drame ! and yet they 
war in it onst, and so with the money in my crock of 
goold! Sure, afther that, what can ye say agin’ the 
lightain a There’s another 
flash o’ lightning ! to my drame-book by flashes 
and I love it at the fire the 
wather sporting wild sport together! Ah, thin, if ye 
hadn’t a drame, lady, whin will ye go out of this, for 
ye’re troubling the earth! Don’t ye hear how the 
thunder growls ?” 

“ Ma: welt ic over, Dat 
inquired, not without some apprehension, for the old 
man’s features were assuming a troubled aspect, 
ai 4 my little guide did not seem alarmed. 

“Oh, agra! yes ; a lady and a stranger ; only the 
sooner the better, unless you could sleep, and tell me 
yer drame. God help me,” he added, shiveringly, for 
the wind had risen, and was rattling amid the ruins 
and the ivy ; “ God help me! J shall soon be little more 
than a drame myself.” 

It is impossible to convey an idea of the sadness of 
the tone with which he uttered this prophecy. They 
were the last words he spoke to me. storm was 
short-lived ; and though I bade him good-day, he 
would not answer me ; the boy said he was vexed the 
“ tunder” was over. Be that as it may, I heard the 
click-click of his sharpening the end of his axe, as if 
determined on his singular purpose. 

Poor Roger Whelan ! one of my last received letters 
from Lreland contained this : “I have just left 
the prosperous and contented dwelling of Michael 
‘Whelan ; he is a very old man, full to the brim of the 
happy years of an industrious life, though just now 
much grieved by the death of his wandering 


— into positive madness, 
occupied, as usual, one stormy night in the old chureh- 
yard of K 


—1; and the storm he so delighted in, but 
too faithfully assisted the excavation he had made. 


picturesque old man beneath its ruin.” 

Poor dreamer! he had left his brother’s house 
under the strong excitement of a new vision, and his 
end was in keeping with his life. The prosperity 
arising from the industry of the one brother, and the 
comfortless life and tragical end of the other, form 
the best commentary upon the most feasible means 
of obtaining a crock of gold. 


SUPPOSED CHANGES IN THE WEATHER 

OF LATE YEARS. 
OnE can scarcely mect with a single old or even 
middle-aged person now-a-days, who does not affirm 
and believe, that, within his own experience, the tem- 
perature of the weather, and indeed the general cha- 
racter of the seasons, have sustained some remarkable 
changes in our island. The warmth of our summers, 
and, still more particularly, the severity and duration 
of our winters, are represented by such individuals as 
having undergone most striking modifications. The 
same extremes, they say, either of heat or cold, of 
placidity or storm, are now unknown. It is not un- 
usual, for instance, to hear aged country persons, both 
from their own recollections and the traditions handed 
to them by their fathers, allege that in times fifty to 
eighty years ago, the ‘heat was so intense in summer 
that the labours of the field could not possibly be 
earried on at mid-day, and that for at least two hours 
daily, all out-of-door operations had to be suspended. 
They also tell similar stories respecting the intensity 
and length of the winters; so that, if they are to be 
believed, the weather is altogether a different thing 
in these degenerate days. In order to investigate 
the correctness of these reminiscences and traditions, 
we have thought it worth while to examine the 
Meteorological Records of our island during the past 
century, in order to see what the barometer and 
thermometer have to say on the point. Fortunately, 
we find the necessary materials for our purpose in 
the good old magazine files, which, though displaying 
nothing like the literary merit of the present monthly 
periodicals, contain a mass of useful matter of all 
kinds, for which posterity will look in vain in similar 
modern works. 

The Scots Magazine presents regular, and, we have 
no doubt, pretty accurate monthly observations of the 
weather, as indicated by the barometer and thermo- 
meter, fora succession of years. We here give a table, 
showing the weather for the first twelve months on 
which continued and complete observations were made 
in the work alluded to. The choice, being made from 
this cause, is of course as impartial as may be. The 
first barometrical column shows the highest point, and 
the second the lowest, which the mercury attained at 
any time during each month ; and the same with the 
thermometrical columns. The two columns of raria- 
tions indicate the greatest change in the instruments 
during any twenty-four hours of the month. The ob- 
servations in the table commence with April 1751, 
and end with March 1752. They were made in Edin- 
burgh or its vicinity, but we are not told how often, or 
at what precise hours, the instruments were looked at. 


Barometer (in Inches and 10ths) Thermometer (Degrees) 
Highest. Lowest. Variation. Highest. Lowest. Variation. 


April300 291 ° 03 | 570 430 40 
May 304 292 03 | 580 470 50 
June 303 296 05 | 680 530 50 
July 301 294 06 | 650 590 30 
Aug. 303 294 03 | 640 570 30 
Sept. 303 293 06 | 620 500 60 
Oct. 304 294 03 | 560 460 50 
Nov. 305 290 04 | 540 420 80 
Dec. 304 295 03 | 510 370 60 
Jan. 304 290 02 | 510 420 40 
Feb. 302 294 03 | 510 380 50 
Mar. 306, 293 04) | 550 390 60 


The writer of the table calls the reader’s attention 
to the fact that the “barometer, according to these 
monthly calculations, never rose during the year above 
30 inches 64 tenths, and never subsided lower than 
29 degrees ; while the utmost ascent of the thermo- 
meter was 68 degrees, and its greatest descent 37 
degrees, so that it only traversed, in the several changes 
from spring to spring, about 32 degrees in all.” The 
severest cold of the year seems to have been in De- 
cember, and yet the lowest point of that month was 
only 37 degrees, or 5 aboxe freezing. November and 
January were 42 degrees, about. the same as April. 


year to which we shall refer, and the 
results of which may be compared with the preceding, 
is the twelvemonth beginning April 1818, which we 


A again select from an accidental, and of course impar- 
t, | portion of the north wall nee and buried the 


tial, cause, it being the first year in which suitable 
observations were made in the new series of the 
Scots Magazine. The meteorological tables given in 
this work, and from which we extract the following 
calculations, were drawn up from a register kept 
near Perth, in latitude 56 25 minutes, and 
at the elevation of 185 feet above the level of the 
German Ocean. We arrange the table precisely in 
the form of the emg one, to render the com- 
parison easy and plain. observations were made 
several times a-day. 

Barometer (Inches and 10ths) Thermometer (Degrees) 

. Highest. Lowest. Variation. Highest. Lowest. Variation. 


April305 289 05 | 580 260 260 
May 303, 293 O21 | 710 380 230 
June 304 22 05 790 450 250 
July 302 296 04 | 800 380 270 
Aug. 302 293 043 | 750 430 220 
Sept. 301 291 05 | 680 360 200 

302 289, 0 620 360 170 
Nov. 3005 290 06, | 560 330 160 
Dec. 305 291 O05) | 500 240 200 
Jan. 303, 287 11 520 210 170 
Feb. 299 287) | 490 210 160 
Mar. 3015 289 Il, | 550 260 180 


The years to which these two tables (both made up 
from observations in the open air) refer, have been se- 
lected accidentally, it isto be remembered. The points 

iven in each table are precisely the same, namely, the 
highest and lowest points of the two instruments, with 
the greatest variations in any twenty-four hours, in the 
course of every month. And what result do we find 
from comparing the two tables? One widely inconsis- 
tent, most certainly, with the notion that summers 
were warmer and winters colder many years 
than they have been of late. As for the barometer, 
the mercury rose, during 1818, only to the same point 
or nearly so as in 1751 (the first being 30.5 and the 
other 30.6} tenths) ; but during 1818, the barometer 
fell considerably lower than in 1751, 29 being the 
lowest point during the latter year, while in five 
months of the former twelve months, it fell below 29, 
and in January reached 28.7. What is of chief con- 
sequence, however, is the greater extent and rapidity 
of the variations in the barometer during 1818. ‘The 
greatest variation in any twenty-four hours in 1751 
was 6-tenths of an inch ; in two months of 1818, the 
range extended to a degree and l-tenth. Taking these 
single monthly variations as an indication of the gene- 
ral barometrical variations in both years, we arrive at 
the conclusion that the weather must have been less 
equable, or, in other words, must have shifted more 
rapidly from one extreme to another, in 1818, than in 
1751. 

The thermometrical tables present 2 much more 
remarkable contrast. While in 1751 the thermometer 
never rose above 68, and never fell below 37, we find 
it as high as 80 and as low as 2] in 1818. In three 
other months of the latter year, we find it as high as 
71, 75, and 79, and in seren other months we have it so 
low as 36, 36, 33, 26, 26, 24, and 21 (a second time). 
All these months, therefore, exhibited extremes of 
temperature that, on the whole, render the year 1818 
a striking contrast, both as regards heat and cold, to 
the year 1751. The winter and summer of the latter 
are remarkably mild in comparison. As respects the 
variations of temperature in any twenty-four hours of 
each month, the tables display a difference which proves 
the same point still more forcibly. While 8 degrees 
was the greatest change in any twenty-four hours of 
1751, the least change in any month of 1818 was 16 
degrees, and more often it ranged between 20 and 27, 
which last was the greatest variation. 

Though taken at random, we are inclined to think, 
from recollection, that 1818 was considered a year 
somewhat warmer than common during the summer 
months. We therefore take the preceding year, 1817, 
the observations for which were made at the same 
spot on the banks of the Tay. The barometrical frac- 
tions in the following table are in a different form, 
and, the variations are not given, but these points are 
not very important here, 

Barometer (Inches). 


ighest. Lowest. Tlighest. Lowest, 
January 30360 28:340 560 250 
February 30°450 28-900 54-0 290 
March 30°250 28°465 
April 30°580 29-560 63:0 
May 30°180 29-070 57-0 
June 30°160 29'110 760 4r0 | 
July 29950 29-185 660 440 
A 29-990 28-905 65°0 42°0 
September 30-090 28490 69-0 350 
October 30°350 28555 510 29-0 
November 30250 28890 | 560 300 
December 29-956 28-293 45°0 150 


It will be apparent to every one that this table 
confirms the deductions made from the preceding ones, 
The winter cold of 18)7 presents a t contrast, as 
far as these tables go, to that of 1751-2, and the ther- 
mometer rose higher, too, in the summer months, 


We cannot tell what were the i 


greatest variations in 
any twenty-four hours of the months of 1817, but we 


fancy of a crock o’ goold.” ‘There was warm feeling | || 
round the heart of that wild Irish boy, though he wq 
standing in the skin of his feet. : 
Roger Whelan was preparing for a stormy nigh 
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conclude from the differences between the highe 
and lowest points of the same months, that the 
variations much exceeded those of 1751-2. 

This comparison would lead one to think that the 
bilit the weather in 1751 must have been, on 
whole, somewhat uncommon. The way to dis- 

cover the truth of the matter is, of course, to turn to 
other years. In the Scots Magazine for 1755, we find 
tables of the weather copied from the Gentleman’s 
fem gon e,and which must have been made wp in Eng- 
land, probably at London. In January, February, 
November, and December, of 1755, the highest and 
lowest points of WY are stated, ively, 
at 50 and 27, 44 and 31, 55 and 28, and and 34. 
For May, June, July, and August, of the same year, 
we find the highest points of the thermometer to be, 
respectively, 65, 77, Ty and 66. 

‘The highest and lowest points of the thermometer 
in the two first and two last months of 1785, as ob- 
served at Edinburgh, were ively 48 and 27, 
39 and 21, 50 and 29, 45 and 23. ‘The highest and 
lowest points of the thermometer during the three 
summer months of the same year were respectively 
89 and 43, 83 and 46, 67 and 40. The highest and 
lowest points in January, February, November, and 
December, of 1788, were respectively 50 and 25, 47 
and 20, 55 and 29, 44 and 18. The highest and lowest 
points during the three summer months of the same 
year, were respectively 78 and 43, 72 and 45, 76 and 
43. In the year 1787, we find the greatest heat of 
any day in July to have been 77. 

e thus see, by irrefragable evidence, that in these 
selected at random from the last century, there 

was the same mixed hot and cold weather as we now 
rnen—ae summers abounding in cold disagree- 

e days, and the winter’s cold interrupted by occa- 
sional mild weather. ‘The conclusion to which every 
eandid mind will arrive is, that it is in a great measure 
an erroneous conception, that the winters were so much 
colder and the summers so much warmer in past years 
than they are now. The reason, it seems to us, why the 
belief alluded to is entertained by people of advanced 
years, is simply, that the very hot years and very cold 
— which they have seen in the course of their 

ives, have left a strong impression on their minds, 
while all the others have been forgotten. Thus, on 
calling up their weather recollections, they find onl 
a number of these remarkable years engraven on their 
memories, and as the intervals are blank, they not 
unnaturally fill up the picture with tints of the same 
kind as those remembered. 


PICTURE OF A GERMAN STUDENT. 
Tue German gentleman is well known to be upon the 
whole a dull and phlegmatic being. His character 
has, however, one short period of fermentation, during 
which it takes sufficiently fantastic forms. This is 
the paneins period. The singular pecu- 
liarities which then shine forth in him have attracted 
much attention amongst other nations, and man 
sketches of the burschen, as the students are . 
have been presented in our own literature. We re- 
member none that have given us more amusement 
than the following, which occurs in a clever novel 
recently published under the title of “ Morton of Mor- 
ton’s Hope: an Autobiography 

“ The next morning J lounged up the Weender Strasse. 
The day was fine, and the streets were thronged with 
more than the usual number of Students and Philistines, 
As I got near the end of the street, I saw one or two 
small boys, and half-a-dozen house-maids, looking with 
wonder at a strange figure, Y gag by a strange dog, 
that was passing along the side-walk. On looking at him 
at first, at a short distance, I took him for a maniac 

d from the lunatic asylum. He wore a cap, em- 
broidered in crimson and gold, shaped like a shaving 
basin, and of the sort useally denominated beer-c a 
dressing-gown of many colours, stra tightly ‘about 
his loins with a leather girdle, in which were thrust two 
horse-pistols, and a long basket-hilted ‘ schliiger,’ or duel- 
ling-sword, an on his feet a ee of red Turkish slip; 

His neck was open, and his legs bare from the ankle to 
the knees. In one hand he brandished an oaken cudgel, 
and in the other he held a small memorandum-book. 
He was preceded by a small dog of the comical breed 
called * Deckel,’ a kind of terrier, which considerably 
resembles the English turnspit. The individual one 
which now presented itself, was, like all its class, as ugly 
as a dog can well be. His body was very long, and his 

y ; his itself as ly as a pi 
his knees were bowed outwards, so as to form a n> 
oe eee and he turned out his toes like a country 

-master. In order to heighten the effects of these 
personal charms, his master had tied a wreath of artifi- 
cial flowers round his neck, and decorated his tail with 
pa Crapaweron ribbons. Attired in this guise, the dog 
and his master proceeded gravely down the street, aj 
rently without heeding the laughter of the admiring 

There seemed to be no students in the im- 
mediate vicinity, and the Philistines were beneath his 
notice. As [ approached him, I observed something 
familiar in his countenance, and, immediately afterwards, 
the —_ individual caught me by the hand, and kissed 
me ectionately on both cheeks. It was Rabenmark, 
my Leipzig acquaintance. He invited me to accompany 
him to is rooms, and smeke a pipe. I complied, and 
turned about with him ; and We continued our walk down 
the street. 

A few minutes’ walk brought us to his lodgings. 
ascended two flights of ring and entered his mola 
The sitting-room was tolerably large, and in its furniture 


and arrangements, a perfect specimen of a regular ‘kneipe.’ 
The floor was without carpet, and sanded ; and the house- 
hold furniture consisted of a table, a sofa, and half-a- 
dozen chairs of the most unpretending kind. The 
expense had been, however, evidently made in providing 
the pipes, pictures, and other student luxuries. A 
and well-executed engraving of a celebrated duel, whic 
from the notoriety of the combatants, and its tragical 
issue, had become historical, hung on the right side as 
ou entered. On the left, the wall was covered with a 
collection of ‘ silhouettes ;’ these are a peculiar and 
invariable characteristic of a German student’s room 
* * The third side of the room was decorated with a 
couple of ‘schliigers,’ or duelling-swords, which were 
fastened crosswise against the wall. * * On the fourth 
side of the room were ranged a collection of pipes, which 
were the pride of his heart. They were about twenty, 
ranged in a systematic row. The bowls were of por- 
celain, exquisitely painted ; some with portraits of pretty 
women, some with copies from Ostade and Gerard Dow, 
and some with the arms of his intimate friends. The 
stem of each was about three feet in length, and of 
the fragrant polished cherry. The tassels were large 
and rich, and of every combination of Landsmanschaft 
colour. Besides these were half-a-dozen meerschaums, 
of all the different kinds: there was the ‘milk meer- 
schaum’ from Vienna, exquisitely carved, and deli- 
cate as sugar work; the ‘oil meerschaum’ from Ha- 
nover, carefully polished, and scientifically embrowned 
towards the bottom by its own smoke; besides the 
‘wax meerschaum,’ the ‘raw meerschaum,’ and va- 
rious others. Besides these articles, there were some 
half dozen engravings in frames, a fowling-piece, a sabre, 
and two or three different species of > hanging in 
different parts of the room. * There,’ said Rabenmark, 
entering the room, unbuckling his belt, and throwing the 
istols and schliiger on the floor; ‘1 can leave my buf- 
‘oonery for a while and be reasonable ; it’s rather tire- 
some work this renommising.’ ‘Have the kindness to 
tell me,’ said I, ‘what particular reason you have for 
arraying yourself and your dog in such particularly ele- 
nt costumes, and for making such an exquisite exhi- 
ition of yourself during your promenade” ‘* No parti- 
eular reason,’ he answered: ‘ but it is about the most 
simple way of arranging matters on the whole. I am a 
fox. When I came to the university three months + ag I 
had not a single acquaintance. I wished to introduce 
myself into the best Landsmanschaft, but I saw little 
chance of succeeding. I have already, however, become 
an influential member. What course do you suppose I 
adopted to gain my admission” ‘I suppose you made 
friends of the president or senior, as you call him, and 
the other magnates of the club,’ said J. ‘No. Linsulted 
them all publicly, and in the grossest manner. Look 
here, he continued, taking down one of the schligers 
from the wall, and showing me the list of the duels he 
had already perpetrated, written, according to an uni- 
versal custom, on the white leathern lining of the hilt. 
The number of entries was already about fourteen. ‘See,’ 
said he; ‘these first half dozen are the senior, con-senior, 
and some other members of the Pommerania ; they were 
my first six duels.’ ‘I suppose you got well peppered by 
such old stagers,’ said I, * but 1 hardly see how that was 
to expedite your admission.” ‘Oh! that was a very 
simple matter,’ replied Rabenmark ; ‘for in the first 
place you are wrong in your flattering supposition. In- 
stead of being peppered I was very successful ; and after 
I had eut off the senior’s nose, sliced off the con-senior’s 
upper lip, moustachios and all, besides bestowing less 
severe marks of affection on the others, the whole elub, 
in admiration of my prowess, and desiring to secure the 
services of so valorous a combatant, voted me in by accla- 
mation.’ ‘Do you find any particular satisfaction,’ said 
I, ‘in your club, and the university life?” ‘ Oh, it is boy’s 
lay,’ said he ; * but then I am a boy, in years at least. 
have a certain quantity of time on my hands. I wish 
to take the university as a school for action. I intend 
to lead my companions here, as I intend to lead them 
in after-life. You see I am avery rational sort of person 
now, and you would hardly take me for the same crazy 
mountebank you met in the street halfan hour ago. But, 
then, I see this is the way to obtain superiority. I deter- 
mined at once, on arriving at the university, that, to 
obtain the mastery over my competitors, who were all 
extravagant, savage, eccentric, was to be ten times as 
extravagant and savage as any one else. You do not 
ae I derived any particular satisfaction from tying 
up Fritz’s tail with ribbons; but then it is as good a 
way of bullying as any other; and, besides, these student 
duels are capital exercise.’ ‘ Suppose, however, that Mr 
Weissbier had happened to have been a less tractable 
— than he proved to be?’ ‘* Why, I should have 
en obliged to shoot him.’ ‘ You forget the less agree- 
able alternative. He might have done you the same 
favour.’ * Oh, ‘no—impossible. I shall not die till 1 am 
nineteen years and nine months old. If I pass that 
— I shall live some twelve or thirteen years longer ; 
forget the exact number; but I have it written down in 
my common-place book somewhere.’ This I found after- 
wards to be a settled conviction. Nothing could induce 
Rabenmark to admit the possibility of his death till that 
age. It was a prediction in his family by some gipsy, I 
suppose, for he was, as I have said, a Bohemian. His 
age was, at the time of which I am writing, exactly eigh- 
teen and ahalf. ‘ Perhaps,’ said he, politely, ‘ you would 
like to see a duel or two. They are very pretty gladia- 
torial exhibitions. There are always plenty going on 
every day, and they are quite as amusing as the combats 
des animaux at Paris.’ 4 should have no objection,’ said 
I, ‘as it seems customary to admit ors.’ Here 
Rabenmark threw open the window, and called to a pass- 
ing acquaintance. ‘Katt! do you ge * los” to-morrow 
afternoon? (To los, or loose literally, is the cant 
expression for fighting.) ‘Yes; with Poppendorf,’ was 
the answer. ‘Very well. Oh! by the way, have the 
kindness to step to a certain Pott of the Bremen club, 
and to Kopp and Fizzleberg of the Brunswick, and chal- 
lenge them each for me, on twenty-four gangs, small 
caps.’ ‘Very well. I shall see you at the Kneipe to- 


night ‘Yes, Adieu.’ ‘ Adieu.’ There, Mr Morton,’ 
continued Rabenmark, ‘you see in five minutes a stu- 
dent's whole life. A young man usually spends three years 
at the university. As most of the Gulme universities 
are in coalition, whatever time he spends at one, is counted 
for him at the next, and he consequently usually a 
whole year at one, the next term at another, and so on. 
The first two years of the three, a student generally em- 
ploys in fighting duels, and getting drunk. After he has 

ght his fifty or a hun duels, and drunk as much 
beer as he is capable of, he usually, at the end of his 
second year, leaves his club, and spends his third and 
last year in diligent study. His examination—and a. 
very strict one it is—succeeds: and if he can pass it, he 
receives his doctor’s degree, whether of theology, philo- 
sophy, law, or medicine, and retires into private life.” 
*But I suppose he remains a long time a troublesome 
and ferocious individual?’ ‘On the contrary. Nobody 
ever hears of him. It isa lar anomaly—the whole 
German student existence. e German students are 
no more Germans than they are Sandwich Islanders, 
They have, in fact, less similarity with Germans than 
with any other nation. You see in them a distinct and 
strongly characterised nation, moving in a definite thor 
irregular orbit of its own, and totally independent of t 
laws which regulate the rest of the social system of Ger- 
many. It presents the singular phenomenon of a rude 
though regularly organised republic, existing in the heart. 
ofa y en. sy In fact, every one of the main points of 
the German’s character is directly the opposite of those 
of the German student. The German is phlegmatic—the 
student fiery. The German is orderly and obedient to 
the authorities—the student ferocious and intractable. 
The German is peaceable—the student for ever brawling 
and fighting. The German is eminently conservative ia 
his politics—the student always a revolutionist. The 
government of all the German States is despotic—the 
student's whole existence is republican. The Gerinan is 
particularly deferent to rank and title. In the student’s 
republic, and there alone, the omnipotent “ Von” sinks 
before the dexterous schliiger, or the capacious “ beer 
bummel.” Lastly, the German is habitually sober, and 
the student invariably drunk.’” 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
ISAAC WATTS. 


the 17th of July 1674. His father kept a boarding- 
school in that town, and was a man of sense and edu- 
cation, besides being distinguished for the zeal and 
sincerity of his religious opinions. On the latter ac- 
count, he is said to have suffered much inconvenience 
during the persecutions inflicted in the reign of Charles 
II. on the Protestant dissenters, to which class he be- 
longed. It is not to be wondered at, under these cir- 
cumstances, that young Watts should have becu early 
imbued with a deep sense of religion. At the same 
time, he was noted, from his very childhood, for the 
sprightliness and vivacity of his wit, as well as for his 
ardour and success in the acquirement of the ordinary 
learning of the schools. Under the care of his father, 
and of the Rev. John Pinhorne, master of the frec 
academy of Southampton, he made such proficiency 
in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew tongues, that a sub- 
scription for his support at the university was proposed 
by those friends who witnessed this part of his career ; 
but this aid was declined by the youth, as his accep- 
tance of it might have been construed into a desertion 
of the dissenting body, to which he had already re- 
solved firmly to adhere. In accordance with this de- 
termination, he was sent to London in 1690, to study 
the higher branches of knowledge at the academy of 
Mr Rowe, a dissenting clergyman of eminence. His 
progress here amply sustained the high promise of his 
preceding years. 

In 1694, Isaac Watts returned to Southampton, and. 
spent the ensuing four years partly in the house of 
his father, and partly at Stoke Newington, in the 
capacity of tutor to the family of Sir John Hartopp. 
On his twenty-fourth birth-day he preached his first, 
sermon, having previously prepared himself, by the 
most earnest study, for the assumption of the pastoral 
office, which he viewed as the great end and business 
of his life. He was soon afterwards chosen assistant 
to Dr Chauncy, and became that gentleman’s suc- 
cessor in the year 1702. He had but a short time 
entered on his charge, however, when he was attacked 
by a severe and dangerous illness, which withdrew him 
for a long time from his public labours, and rendered 
the appointment of a helper necessary. After his 
recovery, Mr Watts continued to perform his duties 
without furthcr intermission till the year 1712, win- 
ning the esteem of a‘l around him by his learning, 
abilities, and piety. 

Before the period mentioned, he had also earned 
the applause of the world in the character of a Sacred 
Poet. From the age of fifteen, according to his own 
statement, he had been addicted to versifying, and the 
natural bias of his mind gave a devotional cast to all 
the exertions of his muse. Between 1706 and 1712, 


he appears to have published his “ Lyrical Hours, er 


Isaac Warts was born at Southampton, in Hants, on 


XUM 
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Poems chiefly of the —_ kind ;” a second collection 
entitled “ Hymns and Spiritual Songs ;” and an “Essay 
towards the Improvement of P. ody.” His prin- 


cipal uent efforts in were his “ Divine 
Songs and Hymns for Children ;’ the “Psalms of 


David, imitated in the language of the New Testa- 
ment ;” and a “Collection of Juvenile and Miscel- 
laneous Pieces in Verse.’ The first of these works 
a a in 1715, the second in 1718, and the last in 
ib A few poetical pieces were also found among 
his manuscripts, and published after his decease. 

In his me se to one of the earliest of these works, 
the author enters into an animated defence of sacred 
poesy, —— out the extraordinary beauty of those 
portions of the Scriptural writings which bear this 
character. He closes his prefatory remarks with this 
modest avowal : “ Let minds that are better furnished 
for such performances pursue these studies, if they 
are convinced that poesy can be made serviceable to 
religion and virtue. As for myself, I almost blush to 
think that I have read so little and written so much. I 
cannot court the world'to purchase this book for their 
pleasure or entertainment, y telling them that any one 
=_ entirely pleases myself. The best of them sinks 
velow the idea which I form of a divine or moral ode. 
Ife that deals in the mysteries of heaven, or of the 
muses, should be a genius of no vulgar mould.” The 
world, fortunately for the fame of Isaac Watts, saw 
more beauty in his productions than had been ap 
rent to his own severely critical eye. We shall give 
to those not well acquainted with his writings an 
qpeteaity. to a certain extent at least, of reviewing 
this judgment, though at the risk of quoting what 
many are already familiar with. ‘The following piece, 
after some consideration, has been fixed upon as cal- 
culated to afford a fair idea of the style of the poems in 
the “Lyrical Hours.” We give it nearly entire :— 


HAPPY FRAILTY, 
«* Tow meanly dwells the immortal mind! 
How vile these bodies are ! 
Why was a clod of earth designed 
To enclose a heavenly star ’ 
Weak cottage where our souls residc ! 
This flesh a tottering wall— 
With frightful breaches gaping wide, 
The building bends to fall! 
All round it storms of trouble blow, 
And waves of sorrow roll ; 
Cold winds and winter storms beat through, 
And pain the tenant-soul. 
Alas, how frail our state!” said I, 
And thus went mourning on, 
Till sudden from the cleaving sky 
A gleam of glory shone. 
My soul felt ali the glory come, 
And breath’d her native air; 


in reality the most admired of all his poetical efforts 
with readers of every age and every degree of intellec- 
tual advancement. Unfortunately, he wrote but few 
— of this kind, intending those which he did pro- 

uce as merely “a slight specimen of moral songs, 
such as he wished some happy and condescendin; 
genius would undertake for the use of children, an 
perform them much better.” It might have been 
difficult, however, to fulfil the latter point of this 
request, for few poets have ever produced any thing 
so perfect in its way as 


THE ROSE. 
How fair is the rose! what a beautiful flower, 
The glory of April and May! 
But the leaves are beginning to fade in an hour, 
And they wither and die in a day. 


Yet the rose has one powerful virtue to boast 
Above all the flowers of the field : 

When its leaves are all dead, and fine colours are lost, 
Still how sweet a perfume will it yield! 


So frail is the youth and the beauty of men; 
They bloom and look gay like the rose, 

But all our fond care to preserve them is vain ; 
Time kills them as fast as he goes. 


Then I'll not be proud of my youth or my beauty, 
Since both of them wither and fade, 

But gain a good name by well doing my duty : 
This will scent, like a rose, when I'm dead. 


The following is equally fine, and contains a moral 
which young and old may alike profit by. 


THE ANT OR EMMET. 
These Emmets—how little they are in our eyes! 
We tread them to dust, and a troop of them dies 
Without our regard or concern: 
Yet, as wise as we are, if we went to their school, 
There's many a sluggard, and many a fool, 
Some lessons of wisdom might learn. 


They don’t wear out their time in sleeping or play, 

But gather up corn on a sun-shiny day, 
And for winter they lay up their stores : 

They manage their work in such regular forms, 

One would think they foresaw all the frosts and the storms, 
And so brought their food within doors. 


But I have less sense than a poor creeping ant, 
If I take not due care for the things I shall want, 
Nor provide against dangers in time ; 
When death or old age shall stare in my face, 
What a wretch I shall be in the end of my days, 
If I trifle away all their prime. 
Now, now, while my strength and my youth are in bloom, 
Let me think what will serve me when sickness shall come, 
And pray that my sins be forgiven ; 
Let me read in good books, and believe, and obey, 
That when death turns me out of this cottage of clay, 
I may dwell in a palace in heaven. 


receive the most favourable idea ef 


It is from these and others of his are that we 
atts as a e 


Then she remembered heaven her home, 
And she a prisoner here. 


Straight she began to change her key, 
And, joyful in her pains, 

She sang the frailty of her clay 
In pleasurable stains. 

‘* Tow weak the prison where I dwell ! 
Flesh but a tottering wall— 

‘The breaches cheerfully foretcll 
The house must shortly fall. 


No more, my friends, shall I complain, 
Though ail my heart-strings ache ; 
yelcome disease, and every pain 
That makes the cottage shake ! 

Now let the tempest blow all round, 
Now swell the surges high, 

And beat this house of bondage down, 
And let the stranger fly. 

T have a mansion built above 
By the Eternal Hand, 

And should the earth’s old basis move, 
My Heaven ty must stand.” 


His larger odes and epistles are correctly and pleas- 
ingly written, and contain here and there fine thoughts 
and expressions, but they for the most part display 
too much of that quality of mediocrity which, accord- 
ing to the old critical canon, is tolerable in all things 
but verse. 


and lasting illness, which did not permit him again to 
officiate in public for four years, and left effects upon 


days. It was at this 
reside in the house of Sir Thomas Abney, of which 
he continued an inmate for the susenoting thirty- 
six years of his life. In this family “he enjoyed 


emonstrations of the truest friendship. Here, with- 
out any care of his own, he had every thing which 
could contribute to the enjoyment of life, and favour 
the unwearied pursuits of his studies. Here he had 


In the year 1712, the ministerial labours of Mr 
Watts were a second time interrupted by a severe 


his constitution that were visible to the close of his 
riod that he was invited to J 


(cays his biographer Dr Gibbons) the uninterrupted 


It was difficult for a philosophical ngiee in his day, 
however, to act up to these just and vigorous aspir- 
ings. ‘The scholastic fetters were not yet rusted 
enough, or rather were still too firmly fastened on in 
youth, to be easily shaken off. 

In 1728, the Universities of Edinburgh and Aber- 
deen did themselves honour by conferring on Watts, 
without his knowledge, the degree of Doctor in Divi- 
nity. On the 25th of November 1748, he died in the 
dwelling of which he had been so long a venerated 
inmate, at the age of seventy-four, and leaving behind 
him a reputation, from the moral beauty of which no 
detraction has ever been made. 


THE SCOTCH COSTUMES OF LONDON 
ARTISTS. 

Ir has long appeared to us a very curious thing, that 
English landscape painters, both professional and non- 
professional, both those who stay at home and those 
who travel to see nature and art as they actually 
exist, should continue, in spite of all representations 
to the contrary, to depict the people of the Lowlands 
of Scotland as dressed either in tartans or kilts. It 
seeffis to be of no use to tell our English friends that 
garments of that fabric or fashion are practically un- 
known in this portion of Scotland, and in fact never 
had an existence within it. Tartans and kilts they 
insist upon giving us, reason or no reason, to the 
end of the chapter. A sort of stupid ignorance is 
at the bottom of these gentlemen’s conceit for the 
kilts. If they had read the history of our common 
country, or made the slightest inquiry, they would 
have learned that the Lowlands, consisting of the en- 
tire south, and a large tract of the east, of Scotland, are 
Anglo-Saxon, and have no more to do with the Highlands 
than the county of Middlesex has with Wales. Within 
this Lowland or Anglo-Saxon territory, which com- 
prehends the cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and, 
with one or two exceptions, all the large towns in the 
country, the English language has been spoken, and 
the English dress worn, from a period coeval with 
their use in England. Making, however, no inquiry 
on the point, and guided only by the consideration 
that Highland regiments, and the equally conspi- 
cuous representations of Scotsmen at the doors of 
tobacconists’ shops, are dressed in kilts, our English 
artists determine that all Scotsmen are kilted, and 
kilted they must be in all pictures accordingly. Thus, 
views of Edinburgh, executed in London, show the men 
on the streets dressed in kilts, the women dressed in 
tartan gowns and tartan boots, and carrying tartan 
parasols, the children wearing tartan bonnets, and the 
girls on the Calton Hill dressed in tartan petticoats, 
and spreading out washings of tartan shirts. People 
may laugh, but all this is true. We lately saw a 
picture of the pretty south-country town of Dumfries, 
executed in London, and in which every figure in 
the market-place was in kilts or tartans, or had some- 
thing else Highland about them. One figure was 
particularly amusing. Over a respectable pair of 
trousers and frock coat, the draughtsman had hung a 
shaggy tasselled purse or sporan, such as is usually 
worn by a Highland soldier in full dress. Beyond this, 
ignorance and absurdity could scarcely be expected 
to go. 

The travelling artists who execute these draughts 


the neivil mem, tb of Lowland as are not 
ie e privilege o' nt bower. ri ith t to W 

coding, an ¢ vt aan y 1g mor harrvay.§ is that entitled | savan: , to soothe his mind, and aid his restoration | the s in their drawings to be filled in by a diffe- 
bet Sow camapetiibons th eilah ‘Gen padre Sng to health ; to yield him, whenever he chose them, | rent class of persons in London, whose knowledge of 
ture of Latin verse has been successfully imitated in most grateful intervals from his laborious studies, and | Scottish costume is gained entirely from the aforesaid 


English. 
When the fierce north-wind, with his airy forces, 
Rears up the Baltic to a foaming fury, 

And the red lightning with a storm of hail comes 
ushing amain down, 


How the poor sailors stand amazed and tremble! 
While the hoarse thunder, like a bloody trumpet, 
Roars a loud onset to the gaping waters 

Quick to devour them. 


Such shall the noise be, and the wild disorder, 

(If things eternal may be like these earthly) 

Such the dire terror when the great Archangel 
Shakes the creation ; 


Tears the strong pillars of the vault of heaven, 
Breaks up old marble, the repose of princes ; 
Sets the grave open, and the bones arising, 
Flames all around them. 
Hark the shrill outcries of the guilty wretches ! 
Lively bright horror, and anguish, 
Stare through their eyclids, while the living worm lies 
Gnawing within them. 


Thoughts, like old vultures, prey upon their heartstrings—&c. 
We have been unable to refrain here from marking 
in italics some sng expressions, which, for force 
and ve ve scarcely any parallels in poetry. 
The r of the poem is equally impressive, but 
we prefer to leave space for some oo of a milder 
kind t is a curious proof 
ones might be adduced) of the in- 


from the pages of Watts. 
(and many 


calculable value of simplicity in literary compositi 
i ch our author professedly “at. 
are 


children,” 


that those pieces whi 
tempted in easy language for the use of 


enable him to return to them with redoubled vigour 
and delight.” The bulk of his prose works, both reli- 
gious and philosophical, were composed during his 
residence with this truly a family ; among 
these works, the treatise entitled “ Logic, or the 
Right Use of Reason in the Inqui r Truth,” 

Gene- 


attained to particular and meri 4 
rally speaking, these productions are marked by great 
ability, good sense, and research. It might _— 
been better, however, had he been able to throw off 
more completely the shackles of the schools, and given 
more liberal play to the workings of his own unbiassed 
intellect upon philosophical questions, as he declares 
his wish to do, in the following lines upon “True 
Philosophy,” as he titles it :-— 
Custom, that tyranness of fools, 
That leads the learned round the schools, 
In magic chains of forms and rules, 
ite her throne! 
aves, awe profound 
Beat the dull track, nor dance the round ; 
hands, and quit the enchanted ground ; 
Knowledge invites us each alone. 
I hate these shackles of the mind, 
Forged by the haughty wise: 
Souls were not born to be confined, 
And led, like Samson, blind and bound ; 
But, when his native strength he found, 
He well avenged his eyes. 


Highland regiments, the figures which decorate the 
shops of tobacconists, or the actors and actresses in 
the theatres. Be this, however, as it may, the offence 
against good taste and truth is the same. 

It may appear somewhat farcical that we should 
trouble ourselves to notice these petty errors of taste 
in English landscape painters. To speak quite ho- 
nestly, we might have allowed the matter to pass as- 
it has hitherto done, if it had not afforded the mate- 
rials of a little mirth. But it has also its serious. 
side. It is, we apprehend, a fixed principle in pie- 
torial delineation, that the painter shall truly, and 
with all the judgment he can command, represent 
nature as she really is, not as she is arbitrarily sup- 

to be. To be faithful to nature, each country 
ought to be a only with its own 
costumes, not those of another. But it may ™ an- 
swered, the English generally do not comprehend 
the difference between the Highlands and Lowlands 
of Scotland. Exactly so: they are ignorant, and 
paregies | remain in ignorance, of certain }istorical 
facts with which they should be made acquainted in 
youth. The history of Greece and Rome are made 
the subjects of regular study at schools in England, 
but the history of Scotland, an integral portion of the 
United Kingdom, is rarely seen either in or out of 
school. One of the results of this kind of ignorance 


Thoughts should be free as fire or wind ; we now point out. There is an universal confusion of 
a eae ideas as to Highlands and Lowlands in the English 
tt mind. In almost every pictorial representation of 
Long fettered ranks of leaden souls? Scotland we see coobusien strongly pourtrayed. 
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We see it marked with equal h in the acting 
drama. In the Italian ne House fa London, in the 
called the Bride of 


try laird, is in kilts, and youn 
a red coat and kilt, like an officer in a Hi d regi- 
ment, while Lucy Ashton is garnished with a ay 
land bonnet and a tartan scarf. As for the Rev. Mr 
Bidethebent, who, being a cle could hardly be 
put in a kilt with any show of decency, he is favoured 
so far as to figure in the black serge gown of a monk, 
and the long scoop-like hat of a Spanish priest. These 
things, we say, mark the little knowledge of the Eng- 
lish on a very simple matter of national dress and 
manners. Perhaps the remarks we have made may 
attract the attention of professed critics in the fine 
arts, and be the means of curing an absurdity not very 
creditable to the taste of our southern neighbours. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A PATENT. 
Tue following explanations of what peculiarities in an 
invention are necessary in order that the inventor may 
obtain a patent, are from a newly published work of 
accuracy and research, and calculated to be of great use 
to both professional and unprofessional persons, entitled 
“ A Manual of the Law of Scotland, by John Hill Bur- 
ton, Advocate.”* It may be proper to state, that, in the 
original work, authorities are quoted for every fact stated. 
“Tt is a requisite of any invention for which a patent 
may be obtained, that it be complete of its kind, consti- 
tu! when embodied a vendible article. It is held that 
the discovery of a mere principle cannot be protected— 
a practical result in the form of an article of commerce 
must be shown; and so if one make a discovery in me- 
chanics or chemistry, from which he expects great prac- 
tical results to be attainable, while in the mean time he 
is unable to produce any, he cannot obtain a patent. The 
invention must have been made by the claimant of the 
patent, and not suggested by another person. It must 
not have been used before, either by the petitioner or 
any other person. By ‘using’ appears to be meant the 
employment for some article of trade. There are few 
cases in which one can avoid, in the literal sense, * using’ 
an invention before it can be pronounced successful. So, 
in the case of the refracting glasses, Dolland, who ob- 
tained a patent, was entitled to retain it, though Dr Hall 
had invented the same commodity, as the latter had not 
* used it’ by communicating the commodity to the public ; 
the result would have been different had he used it as 
a vendible commodity, though he had concealed the 
method of construction. ‘In a late instance,’ says Mr 
Carpmael, * at a trial of a patent cause, several witnesses 
_ of having seen the invention at the workshop of 
plaintiff’s workmen some months before the sealing of 
the patent : this was not considered such a publication 
as to injure the validity of the grant.’ It follows, that if 
several persons are in common aware of the same inven- 
tion, no one of them can obtain a patent ; but that, if 
several persons simultaneously make the same invention 
without communicating it to each other, or using it, he 
who first applies is entitled to a patent, to the exclusion 
of the others. It has to be observed, too, that use in one 
of the United Kingdom will not invalidate a patent 
any other part, if obtained by the original inventor or 


be taken addition or 
would appear no person can obtain a patent a 
mere improvement on a commodity for which another 
person is in possession of a t—at least to the pre- 
judice of the patentee ; and it is held ‘ that where an 
improvement to a patent is made after the enrolment of 
the specification, it becomes the property of the patentee, 

ovided that the improvement cannot be used of itself, 

t, to be useful, must be superadded to the patented 
invention.’ Though the applicant must be the sole in- 
ventor, it is not necessary that he must have gone through 
the process connected with the first construction with 
his own hands, ‘ The rule of law respecting the assist- 
ance from servants may be thus stated, If the servant 
make a new discovery by himself, such invention becomes 
his property; but if the master plans and the servant 
only executes with alterations of his own, then the mas- 
ter is the true inventor of the machine.” 

A patent may be taken out for a combination of pre- 
viously known machines or commodities, if the invention 
of the new combination be all that is claimed, or for an 
addition to any existing combination, if no more than the 
addition be taken eredit for. 

* The application of a known substance or material to 
a new purpose, when there requires art to adapt it, is 
the subject of a patent.’ This is well illustrated by the 
case of the rien for pereussion-locks. The detonating 
powder used for the purpose was well known before, but 
the patentee having first applied it as a priming for fire- 
arms, and used a lock adapted to the purpose, the appli- 
cation of locks of a different construction was held an 
infringement. It is observed that the use of the lock by 
the patentee, in this case, was necessary to convert his 
discovery into a vendible commodity, and that he could 
not have supported a patent for the mere ‘ application of 
certain well-known explosive mixtures as priming for 
fire-arms, without going into a detailed account of how 
that was to be done.’ 

The title under which the patent is petitioned for is 
an object of great importance, as it is by the applicability 
of the title to the thing said to be invented that the 
lodger of a caveat knows whether the application will 
interfere with himself or not. It must convey an idea of 
what has been invented, but of nothing more. Thus, 
Lord Cochrane’s patent for naphtha-lamps was found 
void, because it was called ‘a method or methods of 
more completely lighting cities, towns, and villages,’ 
whereas, though it was only for such a purpose that his 
invention could apparently be used, from the noxious 
nature of the materials, the invention was after all but 
a lamp suitable for the pu of burning naphtha, and 
should, it was said, be called so. Where Mr Wheeler 
invented a method of colouring porter by a small quantity 
of deep-coloured malt mixed with pale malt, instead of 
the old practice of preparing the whole malt of a certain 
depth of colour, and called the invention ‘a new and 
improved method of drying and preparing malt, it was 
said that there was no new Sathed of drying and prepar- 
ing malt in the invention, but merely a new way of colour- 
ing ae and that it should have been called ‘a new 
method of preparing malt for the purpose of colouring 
beer or porter.’ 

The title must not contain more uses for the commo- 
dity than those which it is adapted to; so Felton’s 
patent in 1827, for ‘a machine for an expeditious and 
correct mode of giving a fine edge to knives, razors, 
scissors, and other cutting instruments,’ was held bad, 
because | the machine described would not sharpen 
scissors. 


importer from abroad. 
he law on this subject is now to a certain extent 
modified by statute. Ifit be found by verdict of a jury 
that a patentee is not the first inventor of part or the 
whole of the subject of his patent, some other person 
having previously invented or used it, or if the patentee 
himself discover this to be the case, he may petition the 
queen in council to confirm his patent, or grant a new 
one. The petition and objections are heard before the 
judicial committee, who, if they are satisfied that the 
patentee believed himself to be the first inventor, and 
that the invention had not been publicly used before the 
date of his patent, may recommend that the petition be 
acceded to. When a patent comes under judicial dis- 
cussion, and the decision is in favour of the mtee, the 
can give a certificate of the fact, the effect of which 
that if the validity be — questioned, the certificate 
may be produced ; and if the decision be in favour of the 
patentee, he is to receive treble costs, unless the judge 
specially certify that he should not. 

It is specially provided inthe English statute of JamesI., 
and would ay be held law in Scotland, that a patent 
may be obtained by the first user of a foreign invention. 
The above principles apply to such a case, and so a patent 
for a foreign machine was protected, though a model of 
the machine had been previously sent to d, the 
‘model not having been used. 

The invention must be useful and beneficial ; it would 
— at first sight that there is little danger of a patent 

g disputed, unless the invention proves its utility by 
its vendibility, but a patent being held for a useless in- 
vention may be the means of preventing another person 
from applying that invention to some useful purpose. 
The invention must be omenaey new as to all material 
Perts. It does not follow, however, that it must form a 
new article or commodity not previously known ; it may 
be a new arrangement of things already known, or simply 
an addition to, or an improvement of, something already 
in use. *An improvement on any known machine, 

y such i dered capable of performing 
more beneficially, is a fit subject for a patent ; and so is 
any skilful arrangement of common materials, so as to 
make them productive ef some beneficial effect not pre- 
viously — by in the. Mr Hartley's 
method ge ee tes in buildings as a protec- 
tion from fire. such cases, however, the patent must 


Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd. 12mo, pp. 715. 


WELEES AND DERVISHES. 

One of the most amusing chapters in Mr Lane’s work 
on the Manners of the Modern Egyptians, is that upon 
the Mahommedan saints who are seen in Cairo and 
other parts of Egypt. These men, who are called welees, 
and who are under the direction of a superior termed 
the kooth, lay claim to a miraculous knowledge of things 
concealed from the senses of ordinary mortals, and for 
this, and their excessive devotional spirit, are held in 
extreme veneration by the people. “Ifa (says 
Mr Lane) were to express a doubt as to the existence 
of true welees, he would be branded with infidelity, 
and the following passage of the Koran would be = 
duced to condemn him: ‘ Are not the favourites of 
God those upon whom no fear shall come, and who 
shall not be grieved.’ This is considered as sufficient 
to prove that there is a class of persons distinguished 
above ordinary human beings,” And the welees take 
care to impress the belief that they are the persons 
meant. 

Commissioned by the kootb, the welees perform the 
office of religious watchmen in certain districts of 
Cairo, and in the performance of which office they 
have opportunities of showing their supernatural ac- 

uirements. Mr Lane tells the following story of a 
‘out tradesman, who, being exceedingly desirous of 
being made a welee, applied to the kootb, and he was 
appointed accordingly. “His prayer was granted ; 
the kootb said, ‘Take charge of the district which 
consists of the Durb-el-Ahmar and its immediate 
neighbourhood ; and immediately the person thus ad- 
dressed found himself a welee, and perceived that he 
was acquainted with things concealed from ordinary 
mortals. As soon as he had entered upon his office, he 
walked through his district, and seeing a man at a shop, 
with a jar full of boiled beans before him, from whic 
he was about to serve his customers as usual, took up 
a large piece of stone, and, with it, broke the jar. The 
bean-seller immediately jumped up, seized hold of a 
palm-stick that lay by his side, and gave the welee a 
severe beating: but the holy man complained not, 
nor did he utter a cry : as soon as he was allowed, he 
walked away. When he was gone, the bean-seller 
began to try if he could gather up some of the scat- 


tered contents of the jar. Inte dais re- 
mained in its place ; and on looking into this, he saw 
a venomous in it, coiled round, and dead. In 
horror at what is 


no strength nor power but in God! I implore 

> oat God, the Great! What have I done! 
man is and hes prevented mm 
at passenger t day, in ope of seeing 
again the saint whom he had thus injured, that he 
might implore his forgiveness ; but he saw him not, 
for he was too much bruised to be able to walk. On 
the following day, however, with his limbs still swollen 
from the blows he had received, the welee limped 
through his district, and broke a t jar of milk at 
ashop not far from that of the bean-seller, and its 
owner treated him as the bean-seller had done the day 
before ; but while he was beating him, some persons 
ran up, and stopped his hand, informing him that the 
person whom he was thus punishing was a welee, and 
relating to him the affair of the serpent that was 
found in the jar of beans. ‘Go and look,’ said they, 
‘in your jar of milk, and you will find at the bottom 
of it something either poisonous or unclean.’ He 
looked, and found in the remains of the jar a dead — 
On the third day, the welee, with the help of a 4 
hobbled painfully up the Durb-el-Ahmar, and saw a 
servant carrying upon his head a supper-tray covered 
with dishes of meat, vegetables, and Fruit, fora party 
who were going to take a repast in the country. He 


t his staff between the servant’s legs, and overthrew . 


im, and the contents of the dishes were scattered in 
the street. With a mouth full of curses, the servant 
immediately began to give the saint as severe a thrash- 
ing as he himself expected to receive from his disap- 
pointed master for this accident ; but several persons 
soon collected around him, and one of these bystanders 
observed a dog eat part of the contents of one of the 
dishes, and a moment after fall down dead ; he in- 
stantly seized the hand of the servant, and informed 
him of this circumstance, which proved that the man 
whom he had been beating was a welee. Every apo- 
logy was made to the injured saint, with many prayers 
for his forgiveness ; but he was so disgusted with his 
new office, that he implored God and the kootb to 
release him from it, and, in answer to his solicitations, 
his me (mS powers were withdrawn, and he re- 
turned to his shop more contented than before. This 
story is received as true by the people of Cairo, and 
therefore I have inserted it ; for in treating of super- 
stitions, we have more to do with opinions than with 
facts. I am not sure, indeed, that it is altogether 
false : the supposed saint might have employed per- 
sons to introduce the dead serpent and dog into the 
vessels which he broke. I am told that many a per- 
son has obtained the reputation of being a welee by 
artifices of the kind just mentioned.” 

Mr Lane afterwards mentions that there are many 
instances of welees afflicting themselves by austerities 
similar to those practised by the fanatical devotees in 
India. “ At present (he continues) there is living in 
Cairo, a welee who has placed an iron collar round his 
neck, and chained himself to a wall of his chamber, 
and it is said that he has been in this state more than 
thirty years: but some persons assert that he has 
often been seen to cover himself over with a blanket, 
as if to sleep, and that the blanket has been removed 
immediately after, and nobody found beneath it! 
Stories of this kind are related and believed by persons 
who in many respects are endowed with good sense ; 
and to laugh, or express discredit, on hearing them, 
would give great offence. I was lately told, that a 
certain welee being beheaded, for a crime of which he 
was not —>* head spoke after it was cut off ; 
and, of anot decapitated under similar circum- 
stances, that his b traced upon the ground, in 
Arabie characters, the following declaration of his 
innocence : ‘I am a welee of God, and have died a 
martyr. ” 

Dervishes, or Durweeshes, are a different class of 
holy men among the Mahommedans; they seldom 
aspire to the character of welees. Dervishes are of 
various orders, and seem to be united in fraternities, 
very much like freemasons in this country. Some are 
agriculturists or tradesmen, who only assist at parti- 
cular rites and ceremonies ; others are entirely devoted 
to religious exercises ; and a few lead a wandering life, 
and subsist on alms, which they often demand with 
great effrontery. The religious exercises of dervishes 
consist, for the most part, of the repetition of certain 
pious exclamations in a chanting tone for hours to- 
gether, or of dancing in a circle in a truly maniacal 
manner to tunes played upon a flute and drum. One 
order of dervishes follows the occupation of charming 
away serpents from houses, and another order pursues 
a new profession, namely, that of bringing a i 
into dwellings by introducing calves, which are trained 
to perform certain tricks, and are called after parti- 
cular saints deceased. “A venerated saint (says Mr 
Lane) called El Azab, who lived at Tefahineh, a vil- 

in Lower t, had a calf which always attended 
him, brought him water, &. Since his death, some 
Rifaee dervishes have been in the habit of rearing 2 
number of calves at his native place, or burial place, 
down at command, &c., and then going about the 
The calf 


ae each with his calf, to obtain alms. 


goa il 


| 
is a district of Scotland close to the English border) 
all the male characters, Mr Bidethebent excepted, are 
dressed in tartans and kilts. Bucklaw, a south-coun- | 
. b. I once 
. ————— called into my house one of these dervishes with his 
ee calf, the only one I have seen. It was a buffalo calf, 
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THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 

In consequence of an agreement with the French go- 
vernment, by the terms of which M. Daguerre and 
his partner M. Niepce receive a divided annuity of 
ten thousand franes (L.416, 13s. 4d.), the true and 
perfect method of Photogenic Drawing, upon the prin- 
ciples of the Daguerréotype, has now been made pub- 
lic by the inventor. ‘The pamphlet in which the 
stipulated disclosures appear, has been excellently 
translated by Dr J. S. Memes, and of this version we 
avail ourselves in laying before our readers a summary 
of the facts now brought to light on this interesting 
subject. 

M. Arago, in reporting on the matter to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, traced the history of the invention 
in a clear and eloquent way. After describing the 
discovery and gradual perfecting of the camera, he 
says, in allusion to that instrument, “ No person 
has ever witnessed the neatness of outline, precision 
of form, the truth of colouring, and the sweet gra- 
dations of tint, without regretting that an imagery 
so exquisite and so faithful to nature could not be 
made to fix itself permanently on the tablet of the 
machine—who has not put up his aspiration that some 
means might be discovered by which to give reality to 
shadows so exquisitely lovely? Yet, in the estimation 
ofall, sucha wish seemed destined to takeits placeamong 
other dreams of beautiful things—among the glorious 
but impractical conceptions in which men of science 
and ardent temperament have sometimes indulged. 
This dream, notwithstanding, has just been realised.” 
M. Arago then adverts to the property possessed by 
nitrate or chloride of silver, of becoming black by the 
action of light. This property was early known to 
chemists, but no one seems to have thought of turning 
it practically to account in the production or repro- 
duction of drawings, till Mr Wedgewood, in 1802, pro- 
posed a mode of copying window-paintings by means 
of paper washed with chloride of silver. Subsequently, 
many persons were in the habit, for mere amusement, 
of making experiments’ on the same principle. Be- 
twixt the sun and prepared paper they placed an 
engraving, which was quickly reproduced on the paper 
beneath, but with the lights and shadows rerersed. 
This arose from the dark parts of the engraving in- 
tercepting the light, while it passed more or less freely 
through the other portions. But the fruits of these 
experiments were totally valueless, as they could not 
even be looked at for a few minutes without becoming 
one entire black blank, through the continued action 
of the light. M. Niepce, a country gentleman living 
near Chalons, on the Saone, engaged, so early as 1814, 
in a train of experiments for the fization of the photo- 
genic images, both as they were obtained through the 
camera and by other means. He had made some re- 
markable discoveries on the subject previously to 
1826, when he accidentally learnt that M. Daguerre, 
a Parisian artist of high reputation, was deeply oceu- 
pied with similar studies. This led to a partnership 
between these gentlemen, for the further prosecution 
of the subject to their mutual advantage ; and at the 
death of M. Niepce in 1833, the connection was kept 
up by his son. The complete and admirable process 
ultimately discovered, was in a great measure, how- 
ever, the result of the single and unaided labours of 
M. Daguerre. What that process is, we have now to 
display from the inventor’s own description of the 
Daguerréotype and its operations—or, in other words, 
< the apparatus for photogenic painting, and its mode 

use. 

“The designs (says M. Daguerre) are executed wu 
thin plates of silver, plated on —. ‘Although the 
copper serves principally to support the silver foil, the 
combination of the two metals tends to the perfection 
of the effect. The silver must be the purest that can 
be procured. As to the copper, its thickness ought to 
be sufficient to maintain the perfect smoothness and 
flatness of the plate, so that the images may not be 
distorted by the warping of the tablet ; but unne- 
cessary thickness beyond this is to be avoided on ac- 
count of the weight. The thickness of the two metals 
united ought not to exceed that of a stout card, 

The process is divided into five operations,” 


The First Operation is that of ing the plate, 
which is commonly from six to eight inches long, by 
four or six in breadth. In the original pamphlet, as 
well as the translation by Dr Memes, engravings are 
given of the various articles and instruments required 
in the different processes. The materials for the first 
operation are, olive oil, fine cotton, yas | and 
dried pumice-stone, a phial of nitric acid diluted with 
sixteen parts of distilled water, and a wire frame for 
placing the plate upon, while heat is applied to it by 
a@ spirit-lamp. "With these articles the plate is thus 
prepared. “The size of the plate will depend of course 
on the dimensions of the camera. We must begin by 
polishing it a. To accomplish this, the surface 
of the silver is powdered all over with the pumice, by 
shaking the bag without touching the plate. 

Next, with some cotton dipped in a little olive oil, 
the operator rubs the plate gently, rounding his 
strokes. During this operation, the plate must be laid 
flat upon several folds of paper, care being taken to 
renew these from time to time, that the tablet be not 
twisted from any inequality in the support. The 
pumice must be renewed and the cotton changed seve- 
ral times. It will be readily apprehended of what 
importance it is to attend to these directions, since 
upon the high polish of the silver depends in a great 
measure the beauty of the future design. When the 
plate is well polished, it must next be cleaned by 
powdering it all over once more with pumice, and 
rubbing with dry cotton, always rounding and cross- 
ing the strokes, for it is impossible to obtain a true 
surface by any other motion of the hand. A little 
pledget of cotton is now rolled up and moistened with 
the diluted acid already mentioned, by applying the 
cotton to the mouth of the phial and inverting it, 
pressing gently, so that the centre only of the cotton 
may be wetted and but slightly, care being taken not 
to allow any acid to touch the fingers. The surface 
of the plate is now rubbed equally all over with the 
acid applied by the pledget of cotton. Change the 
cotton repeatedly, and keep rubbing, rounding as be- 
fore, that the acid may be equally spread, yet in so 
small a quantity as just to skim the surface, so to speak. 
It will be seen when the acid has been properly dif- 
fused, from the appearance of a thin veil spread regu- 
larly over the whole surface of the plate. Once more 
powder over pumice, and clean it with fresh cotton, 
rubbing as before, but very slightly. 

The plate is now to be subjected to a strong’ heat. 
It is placed upon the wire frame, the silver upwards. 
The spirit-lamp is applied below the hand, moving it 
round, the flame touching and playing upon the copper. 
This operation being continued at least five minutes, 
a white strong coating is formed all over the surface 
of the silver, if the lamp has been made to traverse 
with proper regularity ; the lamp is now withdrawn. 
A fire of charcoal may be used instead of the lamp, 
and is perhaps preferable, the operation being sooner 
completed. In this latter case the wire frame is un- 
necessary, because the plate may be held by one corner 
with pincers, and so held over the fire, moving it at 
the same time till all is equally heated, and the veil 
appear as before described. The plate is now to be 
cooled suddenly, by placing it on a cold substance, such 
as a mass of metal or stone, or, best of all, a marble 
table. When perfectly cold, it is to be again polished ; 
an operation speedily performed, since the gummy 
appearance merely has to be removed, which is done 
by the dry pumice and cotton repeated several times, 
changing the cotton frequently. ‘The polishing being 
thus completed, the operation of the acid is to be 
repeated three different times, dry pumice being pow- 
dered over the plate each time, pay polished off very 
gently with the cotton, which must be very clean, care 
being taken not to breathe upon the plate, or to touch 
it with the fingers, or even with the cotton upon which 
the fingers have rested, for the slightest stain upon 
the surface will be a defect in the drawing. Lastly, 
every particle of dust is removed by gently cleaning 
the whole edges and back also with cotton.’ 

The Second Operation consists in coating the plate. 
M. Daguerre’s great merit undoubtedly lies in his dis- 
covery of the use of iodine, in producing a sensitive 
coating to receive the ane photogenically. ‘The 
coating operation, it need only be mentioned, requires 
a small quantity of broken iodine, and a small square 
box. Inthe middle or upper part of this box, the 
sam is fixed horizontally, with its face downwards, 

1aving been previously fixed on a board by means of 
side-catches and bands of the same metal as the plate. 
At the bottom is placed a quantity of the iodine in a 
small saucer, and the exhalation rising from it, at a 
natural temperature, gives a decided gold tinge to the 
plate. The time required for this varies from five 
minutes to half an hour, and the plate must be taken 
out on the instant of its reaching the pure gold tinge, 
as the plate is useless, if it passes that hue. An exa- 
mination, therefore, must be made now and then by 
lifting the —_ but this must be performed quickly, 
that the light may not act on the surface. The whole 
of these operations, indeed, must be performed in a 
darkened apartment. By using a taper, there is least 
chance of injury to the plate from the light. A piece 
om stretched across the box between the iodine 

the plate, is used to regulate the evaporation. 

The Third Operation consists in placing the plate, 
now of a gold tint, in the camera, to receive the 
required image or images. The camera must be pre- 
viously fixed in the proper position, and the focus 


adjusted and tested by a piece of white paper, as in 


ordinary cases. Avoiding light and contact, the plate 
is pany ated placed in the camera, along with the 
board on which it was fixed, as already mentioned, 
with plated bands and tacks holding it down by the 
edges. When the aperture of the camera is opened, 
the operator has nothing to do but to take up his 
watch, and stand by till the proper time for removal. 
Unfortunately, that time is cult to ascertain. 
When the external objects are brilliantly illuminated 
by the sun, three minutes will complete the operation. 
en there is little light reflected from external ob- 
jects, from three to twenty minutes will be required. 
e operator must make best guess he can upon 
the principle now stated. There is nothing visible on 
the plate when taken from the camera, so that he has 
no guide in this respect. In northern latitudes, more 
time will always be necessary than in more southerly 
climes, where the intensity of the sun-light is greater. 
When the plate is removed from the camera, it is 
subjected to the Fourth or Mercurial Operation, b 
means of which the images are disengaged, or developed. 
The chief a —_ here required consists of a talk 
square-sided box, fully the breadth of the plate, and 
more than twice as high, reckoning the limbs on which 
it stands. Daguerre seems to have this box, in whole 
or in part, made of black iron, but does not assign any 
reason for preferring such a material to wood. The 
box, however made, should have a hinged top, and a 
small glass window in the upper part of one of its 
sides, and should be open below in such a way that a 
spirit-lamp may be applied to the under part of a cup, 
placed in the bottom of the box, and containing three 
ounces of mercury. In this mercury the bulb of a 
thermometer must be placed, and the upper part of this 
instrument must be visible. In a box made of wood, 
the upper part of the thermometer may be passed 
through a hole in one of the sides, the instrument 
lying angularly. Such is the arrangement in the 
under part of this — The upper portion 
must be so arranged that the plate, with the board on 
which it is placed, can be fixed across the interior of 
the box at an angle of 45 degrees, the face of the plate 
downwards, in order to receive the fumes of the mer- 
eury. The top or door of the apparatus is then gently 
shut. “When all things are thus disposed, the spirit- 
lamp is lighted, and placed under the cup containing 
mercury. ‘The operation of the lamp is allowed to 
continue till the thermomter, the bulb of which is 
covered by the mercury, indicates a temperature of 60 
degrees centigrade. ‘The lamp is then immediately 
withdrawn ; if the thermometer has risen rapidly, it 
will continue to rise without the aid of the lamp, but 
this elevation ought not to exceed 75 degrees centi- 


e. 

The impress of the image of nature exists upon the 
plate, but it is invisible. It is not till after the lapse 
of several minutes that the faint tracery of objects 
begins to appear, of which the operator assures him- 
self by looking through the glass, by the light of a 
taper, using it caytiously, that its rays may not fall 
upon and injure the nascent images of the sketch. 
The operation is continued till the thermometer sink 
to 45 degrees centigrade; the plate is then withdrawn, 
and this operation completed.” 

The Fifth Operation consists in the fixing of the 
impression or image, by removing the coating of 
iodine, on which the light would still act. A satu- 
rated solution of common salt, filtered and ene 
or, what is better, a weak solution of hyposulphite 
soda, not heated, some cold distilled water, and some 
warmed distilled water, with two (sheet copper) 
troughs, are the chief materials required in this pro- 
cess. The plate, when removed from the mercurial 
box, is freed from the board attached to it, and | pres 29 
into one of the troughs, containing cold distilled water, 
care being taken not to touch the centre of the plate. 
It is again immediately removed, and plunged into the 
saline solution in the other trough, and, being laid 
there face upwards, is stirred about by means of a 
little copper-wire hook. The yellow tinge now leaves 
the plate ; and when this is seen to have taken p 
the plate is placed on an inclined plane (of a 
white iron), and distilled water, hot, but not boiling, 
poured freely over it. All these operations are but 
the work of a minute or two; and when the last is 
finished, the plate must be dried rapidly by a 
on-it, and moving it in the air, else stains will be 1 
on the drawing. After this, the drawing cannot be 
washed out ; but rubbing, or the continued action of va- 
pours, would destroy it. “ ‘To preserve these sketches, 
then, place them in squares of strong pasteboard, with 
a glass over them, and frame the whole in wood. 
‘They are thenceforth unalterable even by the sun’s 
light.’ 

eThese are the whole photogenic operations of M. 
Daguerre, detailed in as simple a manner as possible. 
Regarding the apparatus, it may be observed that the 
more closely the directions of the inventor are fol- 
lowed, the better, though, as in the case of the copper 
psy for example, there is perhaps no great neces- 
sity for using the ae materials specified. Earthen- 
ware dishes, or ashets, as they are caJled, may do well 
enough. In some other respects, and particularly in 
the cleaning and preparing of the plates, the most 
minute attention must be paid to the directions given. 
The exclusion of light, also, and the avoidance of con- 
tact with the plates, must be pointedly attended to, 
and all the apparatus cleaned carefully after use. 

When finished in a perfect way, the design on the 


plate is exquisitely beautiful, and though impressions 


and had two bells suspended to it, one attached to a 
collar round its neck, and the other to a girth round 
| its body. It walked up the stairs very well, but y 
, showed that it had not been very well trained in every 
respect. The Egl El-Azab is to 
| bring into the house a blessing from saint after 
whom it is called.” 
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of it cannot be multiplied as from a graven plate, it is 
ina state for the engraver to copy, and he can 
do this with far more ease and correctness than in 
the case of ordinary drawings. We have seen one 
brought from Paris, and now in the possession of 
a gentleman in Edinburgh, which gives a represen- 
n of a portion of the streets of the French capital, 
a 80 nding? so delicate, and so 
ect in shading, as to give one a striki 
idea o' what this invention will A do for the fine 
arts. The plate seems to be about eight inches by 
windows of the houses, blinds, sign-boards, stones of 
the pavement, and other points in the view, are 
brought out with great force. At the time we write, 
this specimen is the only one, we believe, yet brought 
from Paris ; but, ere long, multiplied specimens will 
doubtless be in the hands of our countrymen, and 
these not the production of Parisian, but of native 
men of science. We have had the gratification of 
seeing M. Daguerre’s processes practically worked out 
Fhe of our ablest chemists and experimenters, Dr 
e of Edinburgh. Though operating on plated 
co not prepared for the purpose, and compara- 
tively very imperfect in level and finish, Dr Fyfe has 
succeeded in making several very repre- 
sentations. 
In England, a French artist of the name of Ste. 
Croix is at present exhibiting the wonders of the 
Daguerréotype. We find in a London paper the fol- 
lowing remarks from a spectator of this gentleman’s 
— :—* The picture produced on the polished 
er surface by these means is one of the most curious 
and beautiful objects of art that we have ever beheld. 
It is seen with all the truth and beauty of nature, as 
in a mirror, with the additional charm of brilliant 
concentration similar to that which is furnished b 
an opera and (still more wonderful) with a soft 
tint of blue in the sky. M. de Ste. Croix assures us 
that the extent and distance of the landscape does not 
mt any impediment to the success of his opera- 
and that the prospect of Paris taken from the 
Pont Neuf by M. Daguerre is quite as perfect as that 
taken across the street or across the table. ‘The capa- 
city of the Daguerréotype for doing justice to an 
‘interior’ was pleasingly illustrated by a mirrored 
sketch of the artist’s own table, with basin, ewer, 
towel, &c., of which the early sunshine had just com- 
pleted a faithful picture as his visitors entered.” 
Although it is mentioned here that a “ soft tint of 
blue” existed in the sky, we believe this to be a visual 
deception, arising from the admirable minuteness of 
the shading. M. Daguerre has nowhere alluded to 
production of natural tints in his designs. At 
the same time, some doubt certainly appears to exist 
on this point. M. Arago, in his Report, speaks of the 
couleur of the plates, which expression Dr Memes 
professes himself unable to understand, “as photogra- 
phic designs have no local colour.” There are, indeed, 
many improvements yet to make in this art. The 
process is at present difficult, and the materials ex- 
pensive. The rationale, moreover, of several of the 
processes, is not understood by the inventor himself, 
and operators are left without any determinate rules 
of guidance. But the matter is now handed over to 
the whole world of science, and we may confidently 
anticipate rapid improvements. No invention ever 
reached perfection in the very infancy of its course. 
What we may yet expect from the Daguerréotype 
is finely shown by the p — an “ To copy 
the millions and millions of hieroglyphics which en- 
tirely cover to the very exterior the great monuments 
at Thebes, Memphis, Carnac, &c. would require scores 
of years, and legions of artists. With the 


erréo- 
type, a single man would suffice to bring to a happy 
conclusion this vast labour. Arm the Egyptian In- 


stitute with two or three of Daguerre’s instruments, 
and on several of the engravings in that cele- 
brated work, the fruit of our immortal expedition, 
vast assemblages of real hieroglyphics would replace 
fictitious or purely conventional characters. At the 
same time, these designs shall incomparably surpass in 
fidelity, in truth of local colour, the works of the 
ablest artists. Again, these photographic delineations 
having been subjected, during their formation, to the 
rules of geometry, shall enable us, with the aid of a 
few simple data, to ascertain the exact dimensions of 
the most elevated parts, and of the most inaccessible 
edifices. ‘The preparation omen by M. erre 
is a re-agent much more sensible to the action of light 
than any other hitherto in use. Never have the rays 
of the moon, we do not say in a natural state, but 
even when concentrated by the most powerful lens, or 
in the focus of the nae reflector, been capable of 
 saeyaeee any perceptible physical effect. The plated 
discs prepa by M. aguerre, on the contrary, receive 
impressions from the action of the lunar rays and the 
succeeding operations to such an extent as permits the 
hope that we shall be in a situation to make photo- 
graphic charts of our satellite. In other words, in a 
w minutes we shall be able to execute one of the 
longest, most tedious, and most delicate operations of 
astronomy. 
Let us not hesitate, then, to announce the fact: the 
ts discovered by M. Daguerre will speed on- 
woke the progress of those sciences which confer the 
highest honour on the human mind. By their aid the 
philosopher will be enabled henceforth to proceed on 
the principle of absolute intensities ; he will compare 
lights by their effects. If he find it useful, the same 


tablet will present him with the impression of the 
dazzling beams of the sun, and with the illings of 
rays three hundred thousand times fainter than those 
of the moon—the rays of the stars. In short, when 
observers apply a new instrument to the study of 
nature, what expected from it has always proved 
little indeed compared with the series of discoveries 
which the instrument originated. In this instance it 
is — the unforeseen that we are especially to reckon.” 
deductions are not less just than sublime. 


MARIANA. 
[BY ALFRED TENNYSON. ] 
** Mariana in the moated grange.”—Measure for Measure. 
With blackest moss the flower-plots 
Were thickly crusted, one and all, 
The rusted nails fell from the knots 
That held the peach to the garden wall. 
The broken sheds look’d sad and strange, 
Unlifted was the clinking latch, 
Weeded and worn the ancient thatch, 
Upon the lonely moated grange. 
She only said, ‘* My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said : 
She said, ‘‘ I am aweary, aweary ; 
I would that I were dead !” 
Her tears fell with the dews at even, 
Her tears fell ere the dews were dried, 
She could not look on the sweet heaven, 
Either at morn or eventide. 
After the flitting of the bats, 
When thickest dark did trance the sky, 
She drew her casement curtain by, 
And glanced athwart the glooming flats. 
She only said, ‘‘ The night is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said : 
She said, ‘‘ I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !” 
Upon the middle of the night, 
Waking she heard the nightfowl crow : 
The cock sang out an hour ere light : 
From the dark fen the oxen’s low 
Came to her: without hope of change, 
In sleep she seemed to walk forlorn, 
Till cold winds woke the grey-eyed morn 
About the lonely moated grange. 
She only said, ‘‘ The day is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said : 
She said, ‘‘ 1 am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !” 
About a stonecast from the wall, 
A sluice with blacken’d waters slept, 
And o’er it many, round and small, 
The clustered marishmosses crept. 
Hard by a poplar shook alway, 
All silver green with gnarled bark, 
For leagues no other tree did dark 
The level waste, the rounding grey. 
She only said, ‘* My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said : 
She said, *‘ I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !” 
And ever when the moon was low, 
And the shrill winds were up an’ away, 
In the white curtain, to and fro, 
She saw the gusty shadow sway. 
But when the moon was very low, 
And wild winds bound within their cell, 
The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon her bed, across her brow. 
She only said, ‘* The night is dreary. 
He cometh not,” she said : 
She said, ‘I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead!” 
All day within the dreamy house, 
The doors upon their hinges creak’d, 
The blue fly sang i’ the pane; the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shriek'd, 
Or from the crevice peer’d about. 
Old faces glimmer’d through the doors, 
Old footsteps trode the upper floors, 
Old voices call’d her from without. 
She only said, ‘* My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said: 
She said, ‘‘I am aweary, aweary, 
1 would that I were dead !” 
The sparrow’s chirrup on the roof, 
The slow clock ticking, and the sound 
Which to the wooing wind aloof 
The poplar made, did all confound 
Her sense; but most she loath’d the hour 
, When the thickmoted sunbeam lay 
Athwart the chambers, and the day 
Downsloped was westering in his bower. 
Then, said she, ‘‘ 1 am very dreary, 
He will not come,” she said : 
She wept, ‘‘ I am aweary, aweary, 
Oh God, that I were dead!” 
—Tennyson’s Poems. 


BANKING IN EARLY TIMES. 

A banker in early times pursued a very different trade 
from that which occupies the attention of the opulent 
and influential class so called at the present day. It is 
well known that the latter derive their profits from the 
employment of fluctuating sums of money deposited in 
their hands for convenience and safety by the public, and 
for the security of which the respectability of the banker 
is a sufficient guarantee. But this is a refinement of 
comparatively recent introduction, with which our fore- 
fathers were wholly unacquainted. As late as the time 
of Swift, bankers gave and took a bond on receiving and 
lending money, and made their profit by obtaining a 
higher rate of interest, or usury as it was called, on the 
latter operation, than they allowed on the former. Ten 
or twelve per cent. was the customary rate of interest 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, at which period, 
we mean no disrespect to the banker when we say that 
he united in his the trades of the usurer, the 
pawnbroker, the money-scrivener, the goldsmith, and the 
dealer in bullion. A German traveller who visited Eng- 
land in 1593, says that he saw in Lombard Street “ all 
sorts of gold and silver vessels exposed to sale, as well as 
ancient and modern coins, in such quantities as must 


surprise a man the first time he sees and considers them.” 


It is a curious circumstance that Lombard Street should 
have retained its character as well as its name for at least 
five centuries and a half; and it may not perhaps be out 
of place to mention, that within the last thirty years 
several gold and silver lacemen lived there, a link between 
the ancient and modern occupants of the street, which 
has now almost wholly disappeared.—Life and Times of 
Sir Thomas Gresham. 
THE SILK-WOOL OF THE ALPACA. 

At one of the meetings of the British Association at 
Birmingham, “ Some remarks were made on the intro- 
duction of a species of Auchenia into Britain, for the 
purpose of obtaining wool, by Mr W. Danson. Samples 
and manufactured specimens of Alpaca wool, in imitation 
of silk (and without dye), as black as jet, were exhibited 
and Mr Danson stated, that the animals producing it 

ht to be propagated in England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales ; and to the two latter ey the Alpaca is 
well suited, being an inhabitant of the Cordilleras, or 
mountainous district in Peru. Importations have already 
taken place to the extent of one million of pounds, and 
are likely to increase. There are five species of Llamas, 
of which the Alpaca has fine wool, six to twelve inches 
long, as shown by the specimens exhibited, the Llamas, 
the hair of which is very coarse, and the ‘ Vicuna,’ which 
has a very short fine wool, more of the beaver cast. The 
Earl of Derby has pecorames the Alpaca in his 
vate menagerie at Knowsley, and Mr Danson under- 
stood that Mr Stephenson, at Oban, in Scotland, has a 
few of these ani The wool of these animals would 
not enter into competition with the wool of the sheep, 
but rather with silk. It is capable of the finest manu- 
facture, and is specially suited to the fine shawl trade of 
Paisley, Glasgow, &c. The yarns from it are alread: 
sent to France in large quantities, at from 6s. to 12s. 
per pound, the price of the raw Alpaca wool being now 

and 2s. 6d. per pound. Mr Vigors stated, that one of 
the objects of the Zoological Society of London was to 
introduce animals which might be made available for 
draught, food, or clothing. Amongst others, this animal 
had Coe kept in the Society’s gardens. They bred and 
looked well, but were subject to disease, which was the 
case with most foreign animals at first. Animals were 

enerally found adapted to the districts in which they 

lived, as the camel, &c., but animals which afforded food 
and clothing are usually capable of universal di 
as the horse, sheep, &c. He believed that in the course 
of time the Llamas referred to would be acclimated 
amongst us. These animals also brought forth their 
young at an unseasonable od, Christmas; but in 

eral animals changed their season of bringing forth, 
mn order to adapt it to the climate they lived in.”— 
Atheneum. [We should like to hear of some further 
investigations into the subject ; it is one of public im- 


portance. ] 
YANKEE PEDLAR. 

A clever trick was played by a Yankee pedlar 
one of the captains of the steam-boats running from New 
York to Albany, on the Hudson river. The Yankee was 
fully aware of the custom of putting people on shore who 
attempted to gain a passage for nothing, and his desti- 
nation was to a place called Poughkeepsie, about half 
way between New York and Albany. He therefore waited 
very quietly until he was within a mile or two of Pough- 
keepsiec, and then went up to the captain. “ Well, now, 
captain, I like to do things on the square, that’s a fact ; 
I might have said nothing to you, and run up all the way 
to Albany—and to Albany I must go on particular busi- 
ness—that's a fact; but I thought it more honourable 
like to tell youat once, I hav’nt got a cent in my ; 
I have been unfortunate ; but, by the "tarnal, I'll pay 
you my passage-money as soon as I get it. You see I 
tell you now, that you mayn’t say that I cheat yous for 
pay you I will, as soon as that’s a fact.” e cap- 
tain, indignant, as usual, at being tricked, called him 
certain names, swore a small quantity, and as soon as he 
arrived at Poughkeepsie, as a punishment put him ashore 
at the very place the keen Yankee wished to be landed 
at.— Captain Marryat’s Diary in America. 

ACCIDENTAL DISCOVERY OF THE STEAM-ENGINE. 

The discovery of the method of making a vacuum by the 
condensation of steam, was uw before 1698, by 
Cc in Thomas Savery. His discovery of the condens- 
ing principle arose from the following circumstance :— 
Having drunk a flask of wine at a tavern, and flung the 
empty flask in the fire, he called for a basin of water to 
wash his hands. A small quantity which remained in 
the flask began to boil, and steam issued from its mouth. 
It occurred to him to try what effect would be produced 
by inverting the flask and plunging its mouth in the cold 
water. Putting on athick glove to defend his hand from 
the heat, he seized the flask, and the moment he plunged 
its mouth in the water, the liquid immediately rnshed up 
into the flask and filled it. very stated that this cir- 
cumstance immediately suggested to him the possibility 
of giving effect to the atmosplieric pressure, by creatin 
a vacuum in this manner. e thought that if, inst 
of exhausting the barrel of a pump by the usual laborious 
method of a piston and sucker, it was exhausted by first 
filling it with steam, and then condensing the same steam, 
the atmospheric pressure would force the water from the 
well into the pump-barrel, and into any vessel connected 
with it, provided that vessel were not more than about 
thirty-four feet above the elevation of the water in the 
well. He perceived also, that, having lifted the water to 
this height, he might use the elastic force of steam in the 
manner described by the Marquis of Worcester to raise 
the same water to a still greater elevation, and that the 
same steam which accomplished this mechanical effect 
would serve, by its subsequent condensation, to repro- 
duce the vacuum, and draw up more water. It was on 
this principle that Savery constructed the first engine in 
which steam was ever brought into practical operation. 
—Lardner’s new work on the Steam- Engine. 
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